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THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


“Let us now praise men of renown, and our fathers in their generation.” 
—Eccles. xliv. 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—It is a relief from the burdensome sense of our own un- 
worthiness to contemplate the saints and their works; being our brethren, 
related to us by nature and grace, we seem to have a share in their glory. 
The example of the eminent saints whose deeds we recall inspire us 
with hope and courage; pride in their prowesses gives us back a sense 
of. our dignity; while the memory of the unknown heroes of God— 
innumerable, tn all truth, and nearer to us than we think—shows us 
that to follow in their footsteps is no impossible task. 

Conclusion.—It is well for us to remember the conditions laid down 
by the Saviour, whereby we shall be allowed to enter into that saint- 
ship to which we are called and acquire that holiness compatible with 
ped =_ in life, and thus be made worthy to join the company of the 

essed. 


Not all of us find abundant matter for self-laudation in the man- 
ner in which we have accomplished the work allotted to us here 
below by the Maker ; few are conscious of having wrought any too 
well in His service. Our fidelity is none too conspicuous, our feats 
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of generosity and self-effacement have been rare enough. It is 
often a sorry subject for us to contemplate how little and how poorly 
we have striven, how far we are from holiness, and how insecure 
is our salvation. 

Hence, it is a genuine relief for us, while contemplating the hosts 
of the saints and their works—as the Church presents them to us 
to-day—to lose sight for a moment of our individual worthlessness 
and identify ourselves, as well we may, with the heroes of God— 
and our poor lives with their splendid achievements; to hold up 
before the eyes of God for His glory, and before our own for our 
encouragement, all that the Church of earth in her illustrious chil- 
dren has done for the uprearing of the kingdom of God on earth 
and the salvation of souls. 

Laggards in the camp though we be, we may point with pride to 
the exploits of the strong and courageous, for they are our brethren 
by all the ties of nature and grace. When we have fought so 
supinely, it is good for us at least to admire how much and how 
well they have struggled. When we are so imperfect, so slothful, so 
sinful, it is consoling and encouraging to be able to discover how 
holy and worthy and perfect our own kind have been—as if we had 
a share in their merits, as if the luster of their glorious heroism 
covered our shame and weakness, as if the relation of brothers we 
bear to them could transform us, raise us to a higher plane of 
worthiness and communicate to us some of their virtue. 

At least, we may say, there must be some good, or possibility of 
good, in our poor nature, since its yield of holy valor has been so 
brilliant and considerable. There must be some hope of our one 
day accomplishing something worth while, since others, like unto us 
in all things, have accomplished so much. At least it is possible for 
us to do likewise in some measure. What others, what he or she 
has done, ‘why should not I? 

Such thoughts as these, my brethren, are naturally suggested by 
this day’s festival, at once one of the most glorious—by recalling 
the lives of our illustrious forebears; and one of the most encoura- - 
ging and consoling—by reason of the hope it holds out to us and 
instils in our bosom, whatever be our present spiritual condition. 

The world has its heroes. It is proper and useful to enscribe 
their names conspicuously before the youth of the nation, to re- 
hearse their exploits and sing their praises, and thereby inculcate 
lessons of sterling patriotism. All this is good policy from a worldly 
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point of view; why not from a spiritual? Why should not we, 
too, praise men of renown and our fathers in their generation? 

Why not tell and re-tell the glory of the little band of apostles and 
disciples, who, without birth or name, without education or ex- 
perience, uncouth, unlettered, unpopular, went forth with no other 
weapon than a cross—a symbol of shame and infamy !—and offered 
battle to a world entrenched for ages in pagan superstitions and 
barbarian morality. It was not so simple a matter as the planning 
of a campaign ; it was a question of renewing the whole face of the 
world in the matter of thought and religious practice. It was not 
a struggle with flesh and blood, but with the passions of man, only 
a degree removed in intensity and malice from the fury of the 
demon. We know what was the result of the overwhelmingly un- 
equal combat. History records the victory, but it has only weak 
words to recount the cost. 

Men do not give up secular traditions without a desperate 
struggle. The intrusion of these presumptuous prophets from out 
of Jewry was resented. The Gentile became irritated, angry; he 
fought, raged, thundered, slaughtered. Hell itself lent a fiendish 
assistance to the plan of extermination. But the fisherman’s band 
was triumphant, and the sturdy victors calmly took possession of the 
world’s capital and began the work of regeneration. 

Mighty as had been the battle, it was easier to win than to secure 
and maintain the victory. Do we all realize what a superhuman 
task it is to break inveterate habits of vice, to engraft habits of 
virtue? Do we grasp what it meant to command those barbarians 
to love their enemies and respect the rights of their neighbor; to 
convince those voluptuous peoples to be chaste; to force whole 
races to strike down the idols of their ancestors; to burn what they 
had hitherto adored and adore what they had hitherto burned? 
Culture, learning, intelligence as bright as Lucifer’s—and as proud 
—had to be brought to accept truths unheard of, incomprehensible, 
from the mouths of coarse, vulgar teachers of a despised caste. 
Their former wisdom was to be made folly, their folly wisdom. 
Topsy-turvy were to be turned all their notions of what is best 
for man. 

The apostles and disciples of the Lord lead the way and open 
the paths into the wilderness of desolation. They fall in their 
tracks, of course, against the awful odds. Others follow, spring 
into the vacant places and push forward to meet a like fate. Tribes 
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and peoples are won by the strange method of warfare. The few 
triumph living, the many triumph dead. Some go forth to endure 
and suffer, others simply to die, without a. word of protest or de- 
fense. Sweat and blood mingle their floods to soften men’s hearts 
and make them Christian. 

After the apostles and martyrs had cleared the way, the con- 
fessors, pontiffs and doctors came to teach and defend the truths 
and protect the germs of fresh-planted faith. 

They hewed away at the edifice of pagan philosophies and heathen 
superstition, and the systems came tumbling down before their 
sturdy blows. They instructed the barbarian children. They spoke 
when men would rather not hear, and said things men would rather 
not receive. They championed truth and right at all hazards and 
against all odds, and rebuked the offender, even when he wore a 
crown. 

And no less marvelous were the lives of the hermits and virgins, 
whose heroic virtue shone out with a divine radiance in the midst 
of a darkness that could not comprehend ; and whose mute, but un- 
answerable, argument of example rebuked, when it did not capti- 
vate, the untamed lust of the savage children of night. 

Apostles, confessors, martyrs, virgins—these are the heroes we 
honor to-day, who by their words and deeds and example accom- 
plished the wonders of Christian propaganda, before which the 
prowesses of worldly heroes pale into insignificance. Not only did 
they build up, but their work remains lasting, permanent, inde- 
structible; why not, therefore, do them homage? They wrought 
for the cause in which we are engaged; why not rejoice in their 
magnificent success and inspire ourselves with their heroism? They 
belong to us, are of us, were like us, creatures of flesh and blood; 
why not be proud of the relationship? Men of renown these, if 
ever there lived such. Their names are catalogued, their records 
authenticated ; we know them and their deeds. Conquerors, founders, 
sages and saints, they are also our fathers in their generation ; their 
race is not extinct. 

If, dear brethren, none be worthy of the goal and title of saint- 
ship but those. whom we call officially saints, and place on our 
altars, then it must be said that the Church of God has failed 
wofully in her mission of sanctification and salvation—her mark of 
holiness is gone. Then, indeed, narrow is the path that leads to 
salvation and, not only few, but scarcely any, enter therein. But 
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this can not be. Not all the names of the saints of God are written 
on the pages of our martyrology; not those alone are blessed with 
the company of the elect whom the Church chooses to so entitle 
and honor. Rather let it be said of the names and works of the 
innumerable unknown and uncanonized what St. John said of the 
marvelous works of the Son of God: “ Which, if they were written 
every one, the world itself, I think, would not be sufficient to contain 
the books that should be written.” 

Very little of evil men do escapes us; most of the good is 
hidden and the memory of it interred with the bones of the just. 
Vice is more apt to be heralded, flaunted, remembered ; righteousness 
and sanctity are rarely conspicuous. Only in exceptional circum- 
stances is holiness called upon to display its charms and virtue to 
exert itself before the limelight. 

For, after all, what is holiness and sanctity! What is it that 
makes saints in the true and essential significance of the term? 
Is it not something ordinary in one’s life: doing the will of God 
as one sees it, keeping the commandments, bearing faithfully and 
lovingly the burden God imposes upon us, keeping oneself free 
from the contagion of sin, and suffering, if necessary, for con- 
science’s sake? Is it anything more remarkable than this? It was 
this, not official recognition by the Church or the universal homage 
of man, that made saints of old and makes them to-day. Canonized 
or uncanonized, they are blessed because they were good and holy, 
humble, just, sober and pure; nothing else under heaven could earn 
for them the title or win for them the reward. And, dear brethren, 
millions who sleep in unknown graves, many laid away in our own 
cemeteries—parents, friends, acquaintances—are, therefore, worthy 
of our homage; many whom we shall visit to-morrow, the day of 
the dead, deserve words of praise more than they need our prayers. 

Thankful we should be for the saints of earth; but we are prone 
to forget that the saints are of all times, of all climes and of all 
conditions of life. Or else, the wrath of the Almighty must surely 
long since have been unchained against our sinful race; and in the 
deluge of iniquity in which we find ourselves, there would be left 
none with the heart to continue the work of God. Only on the last 
day, when the grave shall give up its dead and the record of all lives 
spread before the gaze of mankind, will it be seen who are the saints, 
the full many gems of purest ray supreme held in the vast un- 
fathomed depths of earth. 
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There are men and women gone from among us, passed unob- 
trusively and unnoticed from our midst, whose souls are just as 
surely enjoying the rewards of the just as the catalogued saints of 
heroic ages whose memory is kept green in grateful remembrance; 
noble as our confessors, brave as our martyrs, pure as our virgins; 
and penitents, whose atonement abounded and superabounded. How 
many young men and young women, exteriorly different in nothing 
from those around them, whose only thought in life was how not to 
offend God, who found in earnest prayer and a fruitful frequenta- 
tion of the Sacraments the means and strength to combat the evil 
without and repress the evil within, and passed through the ordeal 
of this world’s temptations uncorrupted and undefiled? What does 
the world know of the rugged faith, adamantine virtue and intense 
piety of many parents who walked here below constantly in the 
presence of God? And who shall speak worthily of the Catholic 
mother—her name is legion—who passed her life on the lonely 
mountain of heroism and self-sacrifice who cherished her mission 
to give and suffer and worry and sorrow; whose prayers and tears 
and wails ascended to heaven in unbroken monotony and tireless 
persistence, night and day; not for self, but for some wayward lad 
or lass whose eternal damnation she dreaded no less than her own? 
To how many such, with brutal husbands and bad children, would 
the rack of the olden martyr seem a bed of roses? And add to 
these the multitude of heroic priests and religious women, who 
gave themselves no rest for God’s sake and labored for the poor, 
the lowly and the fallen, the ignorant and the weak, in a manner 
that the early saints would not disavow. 

The glory of these shines from within. These are saints nearer 
home to us, and truer ones never lived. Their names are forgotten 
perhaps, their memory vanished. Their worth was never, perhaps, 
known to human being, their holiness unsuspected. But they are 
with the blessed, in the glorious company of the saints; and they are 
worthy of it. These are, if not men of renown, at least our fathers ° 
in their generation. Let us remember that these lived; and let the 
remembrance serve to show us how possible it is, even for us, to 
become saints, by practising the homely virtues of the forgotten just. 

It remains for us to think well on the conditions on which we may 
be admitted to, uncanonized, if you will, but nevertheless genuine, 
saintship. They are worthy, according to the words of Jesus Christ 
Himself, who are humble, who recognize Christ as their Master and 
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His Church as His living exponent on earth, who submit with 
docility to divine teachings and have so slight an opinion of them- 
selves as to be willing to undergo ariything rather than wilfully. 
disobey; secondly, who respect justice, the rights of others and 
treat them as their brothers; thirdly, who are sober and restrained 
in all the appetites of the flesh; finally, who are pure and keep 
inviolate the vessels of their bodies as temples of the Holy Ghost 
and members of the Spouse of Christ. 

The opposite of these shall have no part with the saints in the 
bliss of their reward; they shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. By Christ Himself they are condemned: the proud whom 
the Lord resisteth ; the unjust of whom the Lord shall exact a strict 
reckoning here or hereafter; the drunkard whose god is his belly; 
the unchaste who defile the image of the Creator and drag it down 
in the mire of their base, ignoble passions. 

In a word, let us recall unceasingly and cherish our Christian 
dignity and remember to what each one of us is called. We are 
called to be with the saints whose memory we honor to-day ; to be, 
in some manner and degree, like unto them. Let us not lose hope 
of attaining this goal. But above all, let us try and deserve it; not 
by great and thrilling deeds—the heroic ages are past—but by 
humble, just, sober and pure lives, built up on the grace of God 
through earnst prayer and the frequentation of the Sacraments, the 
channels of God’s grace. 
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ALL SOULS’ DAY. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P., ST. THOMAS COLLEGE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SYNOPSIS.—As a man’s acts are an index to his thought, so the customs 
and practices of Catholics reveal their opinions. The commemoration of 
the faithful departed, so impressively observed by the Church and so 
heartily practised by the faithful, shows: 

1. Belief in a state of purgation after death. And this belief is (a) 
reasonable to all who appreciate God’s sanctity; (b) consoling to all 
who remember the dead. 

2. Belief in the ability of the living to aid the souls of the dead. 
And this belief appeals re to people of a sensitive nature like our own. 
(b) to people strong in their conviction of human solidarity. Moreover, 
it 1s practical in making the living strive for moral improvement. And is 
the = satisfaction of an instinct which spiritism vainly attempts 
to satisfy. 


“Tt is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.”— ITI. Mach. xii. 


The best index to a man’s mind is his conduct; actions speak 


louder than words. Watch the behavior of your friend when at 
work; watch him in his leisure hours; watch him when he is 
crossed, or tempted, or tired, or defeated, or triumphant; and you 
will learn more about the excellences and the defects of his charac- 
ter, the trend of his thoughts, the nature of his ambitions, his 
chances of success, than could be gathered from his sincerest 
attempt to analyze for you his mental and moral disposition. 

So it is with an organization of men. And so it is with the 
Church formed to conserve and to declare and to apply the truth 
delivered by Christ. Watch her conduct; mark the purpose of her 
feasts, and the manner in which she celebrates them: note her ways 
of developing spiritual life in the soul; observe her practical bearing 
toward the great haunting facts of human experience—growth, 
responsibility, temptation, sin, death—and you will learn much 
more about her real self than you could hope to obtain from the 
most minute study of her definitions and professions of faith. 

Now, at this present moment, on the second day of November, 
the Catholic Church makes a rather extraordinary manifestation 
of her mind; she calls upon the faithful with very unusual insistence 
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to remember and to assist her children who are dead. This day is 
unique in office and in Mass: it is the day when we commem- 
orate the souls of all the faithful departed. On our imaginations 
the liturgy imprints the pictures of those who, going before us into 
the valley of the shadow, have passed away in the friendship of 
Christ. There is general mourning. The wide world over one 
great universal funeral service takes place. The chant is the 
solemn dirge; the prayer is that which begs the gift of eternal rest 
and perpetual light for the souls of the blessed dead; the Mass is 
the Mass of Requiem. Though not a day when attendance at 
Church is an obligation, it is a day of universal devotion. Every- 
where there is quick acknowledgment and ready acceptance of the 
Church’s invitation; on all sides there is hearty response to her 
appeal for remembrance of the departed. Nowhere within the far- 
stretching borders of her domain, will living man be utterly forget- 
ful of the dead to-day; among all nations and in every place there 
will be offered the sacrifice of propitiation for the past sins and 
frailties of those who have died in the Lord. Graves will be 
visited. You will see a tear of remembrance on the mother’s 
cheek. The father will kneel down to pray again at the grave of 
his son. The widow of twenty years ago will visit the tomb of her 
husband and murmur the prayer of a love not yet grown cold. 
All this implies that a bond wonderfully firm and wonderfully 
lasting knits together the souls of those that have gone and those 
that still remain; that there is a union between souls which the 
power of death is really helpless to destroy. We perceive how 
truly it is “a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.” 

That there is a purgation after death, that souls passing out of 
this life with even the slightest moral taint must suffer an ex- 
perience of purifying pain—this is the first point of belief implied 
in the Catholic observance of All Souls’ Day. 

How reasonable this appears to the Christian sense. The best 
of us are but imperfect, and the purest somewhat stained. Those 
we love best and revere most, those we deem worthy of the highest 
gifts of earth, the men and the women who shine out as leaders 
of the strong and savers of the weak, even they do not seem to us 
to be holy as God is holy. Some lurking flaw, some almost invisible 
defect, some lingering imperfection clings to each of them. One 
alone is good—God! And even though we are lying stunned 
under the shock of a dear one’s death, even though we are crying 
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out in wild protest against the decree which has snatched away a 
life totally and unreservedly heavenly in its influence on our own— 
even then, we have but to gaze for an instant toward the all perfect 
God, and at once we realize that our purest and our noblest and 
our best beloved are weak and faulty in His sight, and that all 
humankind needs mercy and pardon and the grace of divine for- 
giveness. And oh! how consoling is the doctrine which enables us 
to reconcile our keen appreciation of God’s ineffable sanctity with 
the conviction that those we love shall yet enter into His presence 
and be made one with Him. How uplifting is the faith which gives 
us reason to believe that some mysterious process purges and re- 
fines the souls of the beloved dead until they become fit even to 
repose in the bosom of the All Holy where defilement and imperfec- 
tion are inconceivable. 

And, again, what a blessed thing it is when we who remain be- 
hind are told that we are able to help those who are gone before. 
Is there any deeper instinct than that to which this doctrine affords 
satisfaction? When they have passed out of our sight no visible 
bond unites us. The purity of our affection is actually an aggrava- 
tion of our pain. We are well nigh crazed at being so distant and 
so helpless, and sometimes even self-destruction would seem invit- 
ing to us in the madness of our grief. But who shall describe our 
happiness if there come to us a divine messenger to whisper of the 
dear one dead, to assure us he is within the shadow of the throne 
of God, to tell us of the blessed privilege that makes it possible for 
us to help him, at the mention of whose name our heart throbs so 
wildly. And this is the second point of doctrine implied in the 
commemoration of All Soul’s—that we who still abide in the flesh 
may, by our prayers and good deeds, aid those who have gone 
before. 

When all has been said, was there ever a generation more irre- 
pressibly human than our own? Men were sterner in the days of 
old, and more brave perhaps. They bore pain better, and they 
faced death with greater readiness, and they shuddered less at 
torture and at blood. But one can not believe that they loved more 
deeply or that they felt the shock of separation more keenly than 
we. Women clung round their dead, it is true, in the days gone 
by; and strong men often wept over the graves of children hurried 
to an untimely end. On each generation, as it passed away, there 
was laid the fragrant tokens of lasting remembrance and imperish- 
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able affection. But out of the very strength our ancestors pos- 
sessed, it would seem, there must have sprung a greater power of 
resistance than that which nature gives to us. Whether that be 
so or not, this at least is clear that we are incapable of bearing 
death’s cruel blows without the assistance of religion. Our dead 
are our very own; and the heart within us refuses to believe that 
we have been forever separated or that we are left entirely alone. 
And almost as if in reply to an imperious demand of ours, the 
Church’s voice declares “ the prayers of the living avail to aid the 
souls of them that are dead.” 

It is wide in its sweep, this principle of Catholic teaching; it 
proclaims that there are no walls of partition between the souls of 
the just either this side of the tomb or beyond. There is one limit- 
less kingdom, one wonderful body, one kingdom of God. Through 
every province of it triumphant, militant and suffering course life- 
giving currents of divine grace and of human sympathy. Part is 
close bound to part; and neither sorrow, nor pain, nor death can 
dissolve the strong bond of fellowship which unites member with 
member. The Christian can never rejoice, neither can he ever 
suffer entirely alone. Whether he lives or whether he dies, he is 
part of Christ’s body so to remain throughout eternity. 

This Catholic conception of human solidarity is immeasurably 
beyond the highest hope of humanitarianism. In contrast with 
forgetfulness and selfishness, it sets up the divinely beautiful ideal 
of charity; it reveals in the soul of the Christian a depth and a 
constancy of affection such as reason of itself could neither an- 
ticipate nor comprehend; it preaches the interdependence of man 
with man so impressively that the poorest can not excuse himself 
by pleading inability to aid, nor can the strong soul say to the weak, 
“T have no need of thee.” When the hand of the Lord has touched 
us, then we are glad to call any man a friend; we beseech each 
passer-by to have pity on us; and we no longer feel it beneath our 
dignity to beg for a drop of cooling water from the beggar who 
once lay at our gates. 

Looking forward to such a condition of things as the inevitable— 
even though temporary—lot of all who finally enter the approaches 
of eternal life, the Catholic can not but learn valuable lessons about 
human equality. He perceives how literally and how strikingly 
God puts down the mighty and exalts the humble; he understands 
how intimate a sympathy pervades the human members of Christ’s 
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body. And though we dare not say that always and in all circum- 
stances this lesson is assimilated by the individual Catholic, we can 


say, without fear of challenge or denial, that the teaching in ques- 


tion is a mighty influence for good in the lives of those who 
appreciate its implications and follow the impulses it gives rise to. 

We who believe this teaching of the Church, then, can say, with- 
out a shadow of insincerity: 


“Those we love truly never die.” 


In reinforcement of our nature’s aspiration there comes the solemn 
pronouncement of the defining Church, purifying and ennobling 
our purest and noblest loves, until the sacred influence of a union 
transcending time and space and the things of the flesh brings 
into our lives something of the peace and holiness of heaven. Amid 
cries of lamentation there resounds again an echo of the promise, 
“He shall not taste death forever.” Supported on the broad 
bosom of the Church, which defies the power of death, we feel 
comforted and consoled amid the heaviest of human afflictions. 
Penetrated with a sense of those wholesome teachings which are 
held up for our careful study to-day, we are able to shape our souls 
into at least a rough conformity with the spirit of Christ and to 
bow resignedly to God’s judgments. 

Although the effect of the Church’s teaching in this matter be 
not plain in the life of each one of her children; yet, on the whole, 
the general consequences of her influence is easily discernible. 
Who else is so brave as the Catholic at the approach of death, so 
reverent at the awful moment when the soul departs, so tender and 
so constant in the care of the mortal frame which has been the 
dwelling place of a still living soul? Who else remembers the 
dead as the Catholic does? What other mourner possesses ties so 
consoling and so intimate as the Catholic praying for his beloved? 
And how easy to trace a connection between these facts and those 
points of doctrinal teaching of which we are reminded so forcibly 
on each second of November. 

It has been given to this generation to witness some very striking 
instances of human craving after communion with the dead. To 
wish for an assurance that the dead are still our dead, to seek 
hungrily for a way of reaching out beyond the intolerable confines 
of this petty world, to long with quenchless longing that some act 
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of ours may avail to satisfy some desire of theirs—these are the 
cravings common to all on whom bereavement lays its heavy hand. 
Spiritism in its thousand forms is an attempt to meet this real need. 
But spiritism has not been justified of its results, nor can it ever 
be more than a poor substitute for that wholesome consolation 
which has always been within the reach of the Catholic Christian. 

And here again we have an instance of what the Church does for 
her children so many times and in such various ways—she realizes 
the ideal, she makes concrete and tangible and attainable what 
mystic and poet have dreamed and sung about for ages. That 
quenchless desire of noblest natures to commune with and to assist 
the departed is not only recognized by the Church, but met and 
satisfied. Look around, and on every hand you will see men and 
women whose aspirations have been guided, as they have been 
ennobled, by this teaching of the Catholic religion; and the result 
of a generous response to the Church’s suggestion has ever been 
a practical and definite moral benefit. Often our eyes are lifted from 
the trying scenes of earth to that province of Christ’s kingdom 
which lies beyond; often the music of invisible choirs imparts to 
us a thrill of inspiration; often we are strengthened and saved by 
the conviction that the thoughts we conceive and the deeds we do 
will affect not only our own private destiny, but the happiness of 
those who are gone before. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST -FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
VII.—Tue SAcrep HEART IN THE STATE. 


“Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s.”—Matt. xxii. 21. 


I.—Light. 


1. Individuals perish, races survive. Man, however, is more 
than a mere specimen of a class. He is a person, and as such will 
outlive, not only his own body, but the very planet into which he is 
born. 

Materially he dies; personally and spiritually he lives on. And 
yet in his bodily aspect, too, in form and feature, as well as in certain 
qualities of mind and will, he may be said to be immortal in his 
family and race. In a certain sense races have bodies and souls 
that they may lose or save. 

We have dealt with the influence of the Sacred Heart in the 
family; we have now to deal with its influence in the state. The 
light and love it sheds in all departments of human life, may be 
derided or denounced ; yet they exist; for Christ is ever “ The faith- 
ful witness, the first begotten of the dead, and the Prince of the 
Kings of the earth” (Apoc. i. 5). 

The Jewish people who clamored for His blood, and who still deny 
its efficacy to save, bear witness, in exile and isolation, to the sins of 
their fathers in their treatment of Him. 

May we not cherish a hope, that the love of the Sacred Heart, 
which once found vent in tears of sorrow over the impending doom 
of Jerusalem and its people, will, one day, gather its scattered rem- 
nants into His kingdom. Surely He must love, and feel deeply 
interested in the now strange wandering race, of which He was the 
highest and noblest member. 
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2. We all belong to a wider family than that covered by the 
paternal roof. We have all a fatherland, to which our hearts in- 
stinctively cling; and to whose well-being we devote our lives and 
best energies. That the Sacred Heart should, in some way, guide, 
mold, and direct their country, must be the earnest wish and prayer 
of its devout clients. As we dedicate our persons and families to 
the Sacred Heart; so should we our country. 

Man is often made, or unmade, by his surroundings. It is at least 
a partial truth, that like everything else, he is the creature of his 
environment. Mentally, morally, physically he is impressed, if not’ 
altogether shaped, by it. We can no more escape its subtle influ- 
ences, than that of the air we breathe. 

And yet we ourselves create it, just as we can choose sunshine or 
shade, the foul air of a cellar, or the health inspiring breezes of the 
hills. The light and love of the Sacred Heart are now happily 
spread all over the world. As Isaias foretold, “ The earth is filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the covering waters the sea” 
(xi.9). It is for us, however, not only to make it the sun of our own 
lives, but to bring others under its kindly rays. In making the 
Sacred Heart known and loved and served in our common father- 
land, we prove ourselves its best sons and truest patriots. 

3. But alas! few states, even among those wherein the Sacred 
Heart is held in highest honor, dare publicly recognize its divine 
sovereignty. The outlook on all sides is indeed depressing. 
Wherever we turn our gaze, we behold nations and individuals alike 
swerve, and halt in their loyalty to Christ, if they do not break away 
from Him altogether. The nation that gave birth to devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, has in our own day, solemnly revoked and an- 
nulled its national vow, to raise a worthy shrine to the Sacred Heart 
to overlook and dominate its capital. 

Loving hearts, however, have redeemed the nation’s pledge, and 
from Montmartre Hill, a glorious basilica looks down, in pity and 
love, and mutely pleads to God for one of the morally darkest spots 
on the face of God’s earth. 

4. Well might Our Lord say, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
Barely will modern states admit that, “‘ The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof.” They banish Him, from the schools, as they 
fain would do so from the very hearts and homes of the poor. No 
wonder that respect for authority, based, in the long run, on Him, 
is fast disappearing. Love and reverence for Almighty God, and 
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submission to law as the expression of His will, can never be re- 
placed, as a restraining influence, by fear of brute force. 

The present social order, therefore, with no admitted divine sanc- 
tion behind it, and with its glaring wrongs and unjustifiable in- 
equalities seems doomed. New ideas and forces, aiming at the 
destruction or recasting of all existing relations between men, in 
property, in marriage, in the family, and in the state, are appearing 
in political life. Men are promised a new heaven and a new earth. 
“ All the kingdoms of the world” are temptingly offered to those 
who will “ Kneel down and adore ” the new order of things. Is the 
vision from above or below? Is it of God or the evil one? 

5. Can the Church read in it a forecast of better and higher 
things to come, for the flock of Christ?—a fresh display of the light 
and love of the Sacred Heart, her spouse; or if not, can she quell 
and calm it, saying with her divine Master, “ Peace be still.” 

Shall Jesus have to fly again into Egypt, to escape the cruelty of 
Herod; or withdraw into the desert, from the angry mob, that at one 
time would fain proclaim Him King, at another, seek to compass 
His death? 

May it not rest with us, his disciples, that “ He should appear 
openly in Jerusalem,” and be gladly welcomed by joyous throngs, 
“ Singing Hosanna to the son of David”? Will not the workman 
of Nazareth perhaps be more at home, in the hearts and dwellings 
of the sovereign people than of sovereign kings? 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOR. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Put you on the armor of God, that you may be able to stand against the 
deceits of the devil.”—Eph. v1. 11. 


Exordium.—The writings of St. Paul show that he undertook 
(and the results show that he accomplished), a threefold task: 

First, he preached the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, explain- 
ing it clearly and thoroughly. Secondly, he refuted the false doc- 
trines of those who opposed Christianity; and warned his Christian 
converts against being seduced by false teachers, or overcome by 
persecutions, or by any manner of exterior trials and temptations. 
Thirdly, as in to-day’s Epistle, he warned them against the greatest 
of all dangers—that of interior temptations; and tells them how 
they may protect themselves effectually against them, viz.: By 
“putting on the armor of God.” 

He tells us I. Why we need the armor of God. II. In what it 
consists. III. That with it, we shall be able “to resist in the evil 
day, and to stand in all things perfect.” 

I, Why we need the armor of God: Because “our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood.” That is, not against the evil machi- 
nations of men—their enmity, their injustice, their persecutions, 
their tyranny. All this is not to be feared. It can do us no harm: 
“Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you untruly: . . . Be glad and 
rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven” (Matt. v. 11, 12). 
“And fear ye not them that kill the body, and are not able to kill 
the souls” (Ibid. x. 28). 

“But our wrestling is against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of 
wickedness in high places.” 
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St. Paul’s meaning: He here gives the doctrine which has ever 
since been held and taught by the fathers and doctors of the Church, 
viz.: that, as there are different orders, or grades among the good 
angels, so there are among the bad. Some more powerful than 
others in the exercise of their malice and wickedness. Hence they 
are called principalities, and powers; “ spirits of wickedness in high 
places.” 

They are also called “rulers of the word of this darkness; be- 
cause it is in darkness and in secret that they are most successful 
in leading man into sin (cf. a Lapide, in loco, et in cap. ii., 2). 

Man is by nature corrupt, and prone to evil, but these “ spirits 
of darkness,” by whom he is constantly surrounded, wage incessant 
war upon him, striving to accomplish his eternal ruin, by urging 
him to offend God, as they had offended Him. 

Hence the warning of St. Peter: “ Be sober and watch; because 
your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour. Whom resist ye, strong in faith” (I. Peter, 
v. 8,9). [For development and numerous quotations from Scrip- 
ture and the fathers, cf. Gaume, Cat. Persev., Vol. I., less. xiv., xv]. 

We need, therefore, the armor of God. 

II. St. Paul tells us in what this armor of God consists: 

Not in worldly wisdom, Pharisaical decorum, or godless maxims 
and standards of excellence. But in something higher, nobler, 
stronger—something truly and thoroughly Christian. 

“Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of justice.” 

Truth and justice should both be here understood in a twofold 
sense: I. Truth meaning true doctrine, and true faith, as opposed 
to error and false teaching. Justice, in the sense of that perfect 
rectitude of life—practice of all virtues, which renders man just 
and acceptable in the sight of God. 2. Truth, in the sense of 
Sincerity; fidelity to all that one professes. Justice, in the sense 
of fair dealing with our fellow men. 

“ And your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace.” 

The Christian who is honest, sincere and faithful in observing 
the commandments of God, will always be prepared to receive in- 
spiration, strength, courage and knowledge from the teachings of 
the Gospel. He that follows any other guide will not: “If thou 
hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace; but now they are hidden from thy eyes” (Luke xix. 42). 
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“Tn all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may be 
able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked enemy.” 

The light poured into the soul by faith, the knowledge which it 
gives of man’s relations with God, and the motives and principles 
of action which it implants in the soul, all furnish the strongest 
shield of protection against one’s own evil inclinations, and against 
the solicitations and attacks of “the rulers of the world of this 
darkness.”’ 

“ Faith,” says the apostle, “is the substance of things to be hoped 
for; the evidence of things that appear not” (Heb. xi. 1). 

He enumerates the victories obtained by the ancients (i. e., those 
who lived before the coming of Christ) who took “the shield of 
faith ” (Ibid.). 

“ And take unto you the helmet of salvation.” 

The helmet is the symbol of hope. As the helmet protects the 
head from a blow that would otherwise prove fatal, so hope, or 
confidence in God, wards off the fatal stroke of despair, and enables 
the faithful soul to continue the fight until the battle is won. 

So many sad and deplorable instances of despair and self-destruc- 
tion. Comparatively few among Catholics, but almost all of them 
the result of not putting on “the armor of God.” Unfortunate 
young girls; young men the victims of vice; married men and 
women who have not allowed God and religion to enter sufficiently 
into their lives. 

Lastly, after being fully clad in the soldier’s armor—the girdle, 
the sandals, the breastplate, the shield, and the helmet, we must go 
forth to the battle armed with “the sword of the spirit, which is 
the word of God.” 

III. Dwell upon the striking beauty and admirable simplicity of 
this perfect description of the Christian’s panoply of war (cf. 
Conybeare, “Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” ch. xxvii.). Insist 
upon the impregnable character of the armor, and upon the in- 
vincible strength of “the sword of the spirit—the word of God.” 

In that divine Word alone are to be found the true principles and 
_ maxims of a moral life; i. e., of a life conformed to the law and 

the will of God, who alone sets the standard up to which we must 
live. 

Thus clothed, and thus armed, the Christian will “be able to 
resist in the evil day ”; i. e., in the day of temptation and trial in 
this life; and in “the day of wrath” (Dies irae), when he shall 
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be called upon to render an account of his stewardship. For it is 
then that he be able “ to stand in all things perfect.” 

Conclusion.—Earnest exhortation to heed this admirable lesson 
given us by the apostle. “ Be strengthened in the Lord, and in the 
might of His power.” 

Nothing on earth so noble, so admirable, so invincible, as man 
or woman clothed in the armor of God. 

“ Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of justice, and your feet shod in the 
preparation of the gospel of peace.” 





GOD’S ANGER THE CONVERSE OF GOD’S LOVE. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD, NEW HALL, CHELMSFORD, ENGLAND. 


“So also shall my heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts.”—Matt. xviii. 35. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The analogous character of our knowledge of 
God. Its sufficiency and inadequacy. We only get the full value of our 
images by acknowledging their inadequacy. The parable of the day's 
gospel shows us the reality of God’s anger, yet shows its perfections as 
opposed to the imperfections of man’s anger. God’s anger so selfless as 
to be nothing but pure love. 

Argument.—The graciousness of the king, a picture of God’s mag- 
naminity. Sin no injury to God in Himself. God angry not for His own 
sake, but for creature’s sake. External glory of God 1s creature’s happi- 
ness. Difficulty of seeing this from God’s standpoint. Consequently dif- 
ficult to act God-wise. We are ever acting the unmerciful servant. To 
correct this God appears as an angry God. Utilizes our conception of 
human anger. Puts us on the rack to break up our hardened hearts. 
The torture of physical suffering and its use. The torture of tempta- 
tions against faith; against the existence of God; against the goodness 
a The torture of sin itself. All to make us more spiritually broad- 
minded. 

Conclusion.—Look upon God’s anger as that phase of His love which 
touches the human passion of fear. Bodily suffering and spiritual suf- 
fering not necessarily the result of personal sin; but the effect of God's 
loving anger working out cosmic perfection. Take the broad view and’ 
pray the prayer of conformity. 


An effective weapon in the hands of the unbeliever is the seeming 
ungodliness of some of God’s attributes. God’s anger, God’s 
jealousy, and God’s justice are distorted in various ways and then 
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set up as contradictions of His kindlier attributes. Good and sin- 
cere Catholics even are often troubled and perplexed with the diffi- 
culty. Yet a deeper insight would show us that all those severer 
attributes are just as good, beautiful and true as the kindlier ones. 
Indeed we may lay down a general principle that if we conceive God 
or any of God’s actions as anything but good and beautiful in the 
highest degree, then is our conception a false one. Certain it is as 
the certainty of faith, that God can not be or act in any way con- 
trary to truth, beauty and goodness; and consequently to under- 
stand Him in any other way is to misunderstand Him. 

We must, since we are men, think of God humanwise. Our Lord 
Himself in the story of the king and the unmerciful servant sets be- 
fore us an episode of human life to illustrate an aspect of God’s life. 
Yet we may never forget that we are thinking of God humanwise; 
that the illustrations drawn from the history of human affairs are 
but illustrations ; that all our thoughts of God are but dim shadows 
of the reality. Hence, when we look on man’s anger and try to 
gather from it some idea of God’s anger, we must insist on the in- 
adequacy of our image. It helps us to realize the awful reality of 
God’s anger, but it fails to give us the beautiful idea of God’s love 
underlying His anger, redeeming it from all its seeming ungodliness. 
With this principle then before us, we may examine the gospel 
description of God’s anger. 

The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a king who would take 
account of his servants. One of them owes him a thousand talents 
and has not wherewith to pay. The ordinary and strict course of 
justice is that the debtor shall be sold up and payment made. He 
asks only for time. The king, however, using the royal prerogative 
of graciousness, forgives the debt altogether. 

The incident is a picture of God’s large-mindedness. The Church 
has ever had to fight for and vindicate this attribute. Within, she 
has stood by it against the insidious attacks of Jansenism; and with- 
out, against the open onslaught of Calvinism. The example of the 
king and servant is used as though it were a perfect and 
adequate representation of God’s dealings with men. There are 
those who represent God as a hard task-master. There are those 
who speak of the infinite malice of ‘sin. They regard it as some- 
thing which injures God in Himself. They argue this way: That the 
difference between the dignity of God and the dignity of man is 
infinite ; that for man to rebel against God is to commit an infinite 
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crime. But, in fact, man is just as incapable of infinite badness as 
he is of infinite goodness. His crimes can not touch Almighty God 
in Himself. ‘“ Look up to heaven and see, and behold the sky that 
it is higher than thee. If thou sin, what shalt thou hurt Him? and 
if thy iniquities be multiplied, what shall thou do against Him?” 
The only injury which is done by sin is to one’s self and to one's 
fellow-creatures. It spoils the harmony of God’s creation. 

God, however, loves His creation with an infinite love. If He is 
angry with it, it is for its own sake only. And if He is angry with 
it to the extent of placing a sanction of eternal punishment, it is only 
because His anger is the converse of His infinite love. The creature 
thinks that he is depriving God of something necessary for His 
liappiness. He asks for time and undertakes to restore his imagined 
debt. But God will have him know that divine love is absolutely 
unselfish ; that it has no need of added honor and glory; that what- 
ever glory God may receive externally is nothing else but the desired 
good of the creature. He requires only that the servant shall do the 
best for his own eternal interests. That being assured, God cares 
for nothing else—nay, He can not care for anything else. The 
will to work out the divine design is there: ‘‘ Have patience with me 
and I will pay thee all.” The divine love can ask no more. “ And 
the lord of that servant being moved with pity, let him go, and for- 
gave him the debt.” 

The failure to see this view of God’s anger is due to our con- 
ceiving God as though He were some great Creature, the highest 
of a pyramid of creatures. The servant can not look at life from a 
king’s standpoint. He has worked hard for his wage. The value 
of every penny has been counted. The loss of a hundred pence 
means serious inconvenience to him. So absorbed is he in his thought 
for the morrow and himself that he can spare little or no thought 
for the present and his fellow-servant. He will listen to no cry for 
patience. Has he not a strict right to his own? Why should he 
go hungry when he can be filled by simply putting a just law into 
operation? And so he casts his fellow-servant into prison until the 
debt is paid. 

The way of this unmerciful servant is very human. Each one 
of us may examine his conscience and there find an accusation of 
similar dealing. Of course, it is not usually so flagrant. It is 
oftener done with a half-suppressed conscience. My friend, for 
instance, has played me false. He has pointed out a failing of mine 
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to others. He has betrayed my secret. He has sneered at my work. 
He has deprived me of a certain amount of esteem and reputation. 
But I have secrets of his. I know his little weaknesses. How easy 
it is to pay him off! Yet that would be very wrong. So I say 
nothing until on some occasion I hear him being discussed. I chime 
in, I let fall a remark hinting that I know a secret, too. I listen 
to further reports of his shortcomings and then I remember some- 
thing which just bears out what my informant says. In a moment 
the whole of my friend’s character is gone, all, however, of course, 
under a strict promise of secrecy. I have not had the courage to 
acknowledge myself guilty of detraction or slander; but with half- 
suppressed conscience I have cast my friend into prison and exacted 
full payment of the debt. 

So accustomed are we to this way of dealing; so strong is the 
tendency to grasp after our own; so ingrained is the desire to be 
quits with our enemy; that nothing short of divine chastisement 
can make our conscience wake up and act the better part. “‘ Thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all the debt because thou besoughtest 
me: shouldst not thou then have had compassion also on thy fellow- 
servant, even as I had compassion on thee?” 

To change our habits then God comes to us under the appearance 
of an angry God. Condescending to our way of looking at things, 
he utilizes our conception and experience of anger to bring about 
the designs of His love. He will make us like unto Himself, un- 
selfish. He will root out our man-way of doing things, and teach 
us the God-way. He will bruise our hardened hearts. He will 
purify us as gold that passeth through the fire. “ And the lord of 
the servant being angry, delivered him to the torturers until he paid 
the debt. So also shall my heavenly Father do to you, if you for- 
give not every one his brother from your hearts.” 

Thus then, in order to break the bonds of our selfishness and give 
us wider sympathies, God puts us on the rack. The torture of 
physical suffering ever begets a tender feeling for the sufferings 
of others. It is most difficult for those who have never known ache 
or pain to realize what must be the sufferings of others. What 
such a one requires is the loving torture which shall break up his 
hardness and set free his latent sweetness. Much more so is this 
true of the tortures of the spiritual life. Only those who have 
passed through the fires of temptation know how to judge kindly 
and rightly of others similarly tried. 
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And so the tortures are permitted. It may be a temptation 
against faith, A man, for instance, is troubled with difficulties 
against the existence of God. For years perhaps, he suffers a 
silent anguish. Then the light breaks. He sees where he mistook 
the road. Thus his experience is of the highest value in helping 
others beset with the same difficulty. Another is distressed at God’s 
severity. The idea of eternal hell, for instance, seems so utterly 
unlike God’s known mercy and kindness. The explanations given 
in the ethical text-books only make the matter worse. Yet, dis- 
tressed as he may be, the good soul can not escape the conviction 
that God must be infinitely good and sweet in spite of all seeming 
contradictions. 

And so by his tortures, he is driven to seek rest on that broad, 
strong faith which gives hope against hope; which says that God 
will save His word in all things; which assures us that in the 
final restitution, the black hell will appear as the deep shadow com- 
pleting the perfect beauty of God’s universe. 

Likewise the torture of sin itself. The lives of St. Paul and St. 
Augustine, and St. Mary Magdalene, are marvels of God’s strong 
goodness in turning evil into good. Had those saints never known 
the torture of sin, the horrible sensation of being separated from 
God, they had probably never risen to the heights of ecstatic love 
which eventually was theirs. They had certainly not been the salva- 
tion of the thousands of despairing souls who have gathered hope 
and courage to follow their example. Nay, each one of us may look 
back on our past lives and make capital out of our enormities. As 
Conscience here and there convicts us of graver acts of wickedness, 
we wince and draw ourselves nearer and nearer to God, horrified 
at the thought of having left Him. Then as we reflect on the design 
and the value of those tortures, we are enabled to take a more kindly 
view of the sins of others. God knows who will sin. He could 
hinder all sin by taking away the future sinner in the baptismal 
innocence of childhood. Yet He does not. He permits all the evil 
to come and work itself out to its own absurdity. We have to fight 
against it. We must do all in our power to stop it, both in ourselves 
and in others.. Our culpable failure will bring upon us the divine 
anger. But then that anger is nothing else but another form of 
love. The sin has been permitted in order that God may bestow 
still greater graces. Of all the sins that have been committed, none 
ever did so much harm as the sin of Adam. Yet of that sin the 
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Church says: “ O most needful sin of Adam, which has been blotted 
out by the death of Christ!”” So we may sing of each and every 
sin, whether of our own or of others. “O blessed fault, which has 
been worthy to have so good and so great a Redeemer.” 

We may look upon God’s anger then as the divine faculty which 
forms us into something like shape. As fear—filial fear—on the 
part of the creature is the beginning of wisdom, so anger on the part 
of God is the beginning of divine love. Our narrow vision hinders 
us from seeing this. Sickness and poverty and failure in our life- 
aims always weigh heavily upon us. To regard them, however, as 
the effect of God’s vindictive passion is to miss their whole meaning. 
They are not necessarily the punishment of our personal sins. The 
friends of holy Job tried over and over again to convince him that 
his afflictions were the fruits of a wicked life. But over and over 
again holy Job repudiated the assertion. “Till I die I will not 
depart from my innocence; . . . for my heart doth not repre- 
hend me in all my life.” They are rather the necessary instruments 
for the perfection of God’s universe as a whole. 

The tortures in things of faith, too, are not necessarily the vindic- 
tive punishment of intellectual pride, or of impure life, or of indis- 
creet searchings into the mystery of the Trinity. But they are neces- 
sarily the divine fire which purifies and cleanses our faith. Call it 
anger if you will, anger at the much dross mixed with the gold; 
but call it love, since it burns out the dross and produces pure gold. 
God chooses these tortures as the means of our sanctification. “TI 
urge thee to buy of me gold, fire-tried and approved.” And again: 
“Whom I love, I rebuke and chasten.” Let our choice then be to 
take this broad view of God’s anger. And in so far as that wrath 
falls upon us, let our interpretation be this: “It is good for me, O 
Lord, that thou hast humbled me, that I might learn thy justifica- 
tions.” 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


PERSEVERANCE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 





“And this I pray, that your charity may more and more abound in 
knowledge, and in all understanding; that you may approve the better 
things; that you may be sincere and without offence unto the day of 
Christ.”—Philip. i. 9, Io. 


Exordium.—In the epistle just read we have a beautiful ex- 
pression of the great apostle’s ardent love for his dear Christians 
of Philippi. They were the fruits of his own labor. They had 
kept the faith in spite of trials and persecutions. They had been 
generous in their alms-giving to their needy Christian brethren of 
Thessalonica, a hundred miles away (Fouard, St. Paul, Vol. L., 
131; Conybeare, 272, 273; Gigot, Outlines N. T., 278). They had 
also shown their affection and generosity for him in his hour of 
trial (Conybeare, 67; see also Sketch for Palm Sunday). 

The apostle expresses his confidence that Our Lord Jesus Christ 
will perfect the good work in them, 1. e., give them the grace to 
persevere unto the end. And in his prayer, he asks for them the 
graces necessary for PERSEVERANCE. These are three: I. Charity, 
guided by knowledge and understanding. II. Prudence. III. 
Sincerity. 

I. The Charity of which St. Paul speaks is evidently the twofold 
precept: Love of God and love of neighbor. 

The Philippians had so far practised both. They had been zealous 
for the propagation of the Gospel, the spreading of the kingdom of 
God, by their generous aid given to the apostles (Fouard, Vol. 
I., 115; Maclear; Class Book, N. T., 442). 

They had shown their love of neighbor as indicated above. 

St. Paul prays that this twofold charity may “more and more 
abound in knowledge and in all understanding.” 

That is, that in their sincere love of God, they might know and 
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understand the truth, and not be deceived and carried away by the 
false doctrines which were being preached to them by the enemies 
of the Gospel (cf. a Lapide, in loco). 

Error in false teaching can never lead to the God of Truth. 

Those who are very ignorant, or are misled by error may indeed 
be saved, and often are, by the special mercy of God. 

But it is the will of God that all should seek the truth; and that 
none should reject it. 

The “knowledge and understanding” for which the apostle 
prays, is also necessary in the exercise of charity toward one’s 
neighbor. 

There is much “ charity ” that is not according to knowledge or 
understanding. 1. Charity (in the sense of alms-giving, material 
aid, and public benefactions) given with sound of trumpet. 
Our Blessed Lord says that “they have received their reward” 
(Matt. vi. 2); but not from “their Father who is in heaven.” 
Charity (in the same sense) given with the intended, and often 
avowed object of drawing men away from God; v. g., institutions 
of various kinds professing to give material or intellectual aid, but 
carefully and successfully excluding all religious influence. Pro- 
fessing and attempting moral and intellectual reform and educa- 
tion without God or religion. 

2. There is much of what the world is pleased to call Charity, 
in the sense of sympathy, moral support, or natural affection. 

Sympathy often bestowed (in words only) upon criminals and 
profligates, in a manner calculated to bring discredit upon law and 
justice, and to lower the standard of decency and morality. 

Moral support, often given to those manifestly in the wrong, and 
for the sake of saving them from merited disgrace, only encourages 
them and others in evil doing. 

Such “charity” is not according to “knowledge and under- 
standing.” Neither is that which proceeds from mere natural 
affection. Our Lord has passed sentence upon it: “If you love 
(only) them that love you, what reward shall you have? Do not 
even the publicans this?” (Matt. v. 46). 

Examples of charity that is according to “ knowledge and under- 
standing,”’—and consequently pleasing to God: 

The poor widow casting in her two mites along with the offer- 
ings of the rich (Luke xxi. 1). The Good Samaritan (Luke x. 
30-37). Moses renouncing the honors and luxuries of the 
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Egyptian court, to share the trials and hardships of his down- 
trodden people (Heb. xi. 24). Tobias ministering to the needs of 
his fellow captives in Ninive (Tob. i., ii.). 

In all these cases there was evidently a deep and abiding sense 
of God’s overruling power, and a corresponding conviction that the 
exercise of charity was the doing of His holy will. 

Charity performed in such sentiments and from such motives, 
“abounds in knowledge and in all understanding.” 

II. Prudence. St. Paul’s second petition: “ That you may ap- 
prove the better things.” His first meaning evidently was, that the 
Philippians might judge prudently and correctly between the gospel 
which he had preached to them, and the false teachings which were 
being thrust upon them on every side (cf. a Lapide, in loco). 

The prudence and discernment for which he prayed, are as much 
needed in our day as then—even more. 

Catholics hear more and read more that comes from doubtful 
and unreliable sources, than they hear from the Catholic pulpit, or 
read in safe and instructive books. 

The numberless speeches, lectures and “ talks,” in social organ- 
izations, more or less non-Catholic. Magazine and newspaper 
articles. No question, social, moral or religious, that they do not 
hear discussed. 

Certainly they need the prudence and discernment for which the 
apostle prays, in order that in all that maze of thought and con- 
flicting ideas, they “ may approve the better things.” 

Proper to urge them to seek and acquire this prudence and dis- 
cernment by greater zeal and interest in what they know comes 
from reliable sources. 

The same prudence and discernment is also sorely needed in 
daily life. All the evils that afflict the human race have their 
origin in the failure of our first parents to “approve the better 
things.” Men still fail in the same way: Sacrificing duty, and 
conscience, and principle to expediency, human respect, momentary 
gain, or sinful gratification. Serving man rather than God. Pre- 
ferring Barabbas to Jesus! 

III. Sincerity. “That you may be sincere and without offense, 
unto the day of Christ, filled with the fruit of justice.” The apostle 
continues in the same line of thought: He uses the word sincere 
first, in the sense of genuine, unmixed. No mixture of true and 
false doctrine. No compromise with error. No apology for the 
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gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ. No foolish and foolhardy at- 
tempt to reconcile it with the new, and broad, and fashionable 
doctrines of self-constituted teachers, who arrogate to themselves 
the infallibility that they deny to the Vicar of Christ, and more. 

Secondly, the apostle uses the word sincere, in the sense of 
honest, unfeigned. The Christian who hopes to be “ without 
offense unto the day of Christ,”—the great accounting day—and 
to be “ filled with the fruit of all justice,” must be honest and just 
in his profession of moral rectitude, and in his dealings with 
his fellow men. No hypocrisy, no fraud, deception, injustice, 
selfishness, extortion, no pharisaical condemnation of the faults of 
others. 

Conclusion.—There can be no doubt that those who thus practise 
the three virtues, Charity, Prudence and Sincerity, will be blessed 
with the grace of final perseverance; that the prayer of St. Paul 
will be heard; and his confidence in them will be fully realized: 
“That He who hath begun a good work in you, will perfect it unto 
the day of Christ Jesus.” 





CHARITY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN, ST. PATRICK’S SEMINARY, 


MENLO PARK, CAL. 


“And this I pray, that your charity may more and more abound in 
knowledge, and in understanding.”—Philip. i. 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. St. Paul’s estimate of love. 
2. Love of God increased by knowledge. How to increase knowl- 
edge. Effects. Examples. 
3. Love of neighbor increased by knowledge. Examples. Effects. 
Corporal works of mercy. Spiritual. Loss by ignorance. 
4. Duty of all to increase personal knowledge and love, and thus aid 
others in the love and knowledge of God. 


Since man can pray only in the spirit in which he lives, this 
prayer of St. Paul must exactly express his great characteristic— 


love of God. Whenever he puts love in competition with other 
virtues, it takes precedence. He writes to the Corinthians: “ And 
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now there remain faith, hope and charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity” (I. Cor. xiii). It is greater in his 
eyes than eloquence, than gift of prophecy, than knowledge; 
“though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels,” he writes, 
“and have not charity, I am as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal ”’; “if I should have prophecy, and have not charity, I am 
nothing.” “ Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.” And he 
sets it above martyrdom: “ Though I should deliver my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

Such is St. Paul’s estimate of love, and he prays that the love 
of the Corinthians may more and more abound. For is not the 
great command —“ Love God ”—and is not the second like unto 
it— Love Your Neighbor?” 

To love God we must know Him, and our love of God will always 
be according to our knowledge of Him and His perfections. Our 
reverence, our love, our heartfelt worship of Him, who is alone 
worthy of worship, will increase in proportion to our extended 
knowledge of His greatness, His holiness, His mercy. That 
knowledge is not complete when we are able merely to repeat by 
rote Scriptural texts or phrases that speak in general terms of the 
divine attributes. Then it is like that knowledge of a surveyor, 
who can measure land exactly, and definitely mark its position, 
but possesses not a foot of it; or like that of a philosopher who 
defines riches accurately and discusses their nature, but possesses 
none. Fruitless and unprofitable is the knowledge of God that 
comes only by books and study; the Samaritan practically under- 
stood that law of charity which the priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem only studied as scholars or lawyers might study it. The 
religious—the higher knowledge of God that comes as the out- 
growth of love, is that for which St. Paul prays. As another 
apostle says: “ He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is 
charity ” (I. John iv. 8). 

There are two excellent reasons why God should be loved by us 
with all our hearts—the first is His infinite excellence and loveli- 
ness in Himself; the second, His goodness exercised toward us in 
creation, providence, and redemption. The more we know of these 
things the more will we love Him who possesses them. The love 
of God is a distinct endowment, it is, we are told, an infused grace; 
“The charity of God,” writes the apostle, “is poured forth in our 
hearts, by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom. v. 5). But 
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there comes a time when love ceases to bask in the warmth 
and the light of its object, ceases to continue in a state of 
ecstacy, and see its object in a blaze of glory. Sooner or later 
devotion and thought must meet, and love must know more or less 
accurately about its object. The clearer, the more intimate this 
knowledge, the stronger and more lasting the love; the weaker the 
knowledge, the poorer the answers given to questioning love, the 
sooner will it sicken and die. 

Our love will abound more and more in knowledge, if we seek 
our instruction in reading the books that wise and experienced men 
have written about God and His words and works. Among these 
books the little Catechism used in the Sunday school should hold a 
prominent place until it is thoroughly mastered. These will open 
the eyes of our spirit and we shall discern more clearly what the 
love of God means. Or again, our love will more and more 
abound, if we come to church with a true devotion and a sincere 
desire of edification, and listen to the exposition and application of 
divine truths, which we have an opportunity of hearing every 
Sunday. Neglect no occasion that may present itself of enlighten- 
ing your mind and thereby increasing your knowledge of God. 
The more clearly you know the Father of all, the more sublime and 
majestic will He appear, the more inscrutable in His wisdom, the 
more holy in his providence, the more inexhaustible in His mercy 
and grace. 

We must love God in order to know Him, and we must know Him 
in order to love Him. We can truly love men only when we know 
them, and never do we thoroughly understand those who are in- 
different to us. Our knowledge of God will show us that our love 
should not be expressed in sentimental enthusiasm, in an unceas- 
ing yearning for Him, in the constant repetition of “ Lord, Lord!” 
or “ Abba—Father,” but in having confidence in Him, in His pro- 
vidence, in His clemency and fatherly kindness, and in endeavoring 
to become like unto Him. The child who has no desire to become 
like its excellent father can not be said to truly love that father. 
“Tf you love me,” says Christ, “ keep my commandments ” (John 
xiv. 15). “Love,” says St. Paul, “is the fulfillment of the law” 
(Rom. xiii. 10). And what that law is, love must know. St. 
Augustine stood in the first ranks of the learned men of his day, 
but he became a saint only when this love of God was fired by his 
knowledge of God’s gracious mercy. A cultured courtier was 
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Ignatius Loyola, till his love abounding more and more in the 
knowledge of God, brought him to Manresa and prepared him for 
the illustrious work which he has accomplished. St. Paul could 
say to us as he said to the Ephesians: “ You have heard Him and 
been taught in Him.” His beauty, His authority, His strength, 
have been unfolded step by step to our hearts, our consciences, our 
whole being. He has poured forth His graces upon us in manifold 
ways, He has taught us to pray to Him from the depths of our 
heart not only in the midst of sorrow and affliction, but from love 
and in the very tears of joy. Do not imagine, however, that when 
you have said: “I am a practical Catholic. I attend Mass and 
receive the Sacraments,” that the law of love is ended and the 
knowledge of God is complete. The hearing and teaching in Him 
must go on till the end, we must catch new gleams of knowledge 
and practical wisdom from Christ, as we grow in age and strength, 
that our love may abound more and more. 

There must of necessity, well up from the wide knowledge and 
ardent love of God which are ours, an earnest desire to bring others 
to love Him and to pray that their love may abound more and more 
in knowledge. We shall be the leaven to inform and permeate 
every phase of human activity with that “charity which never 
falleth away.” We shall have our share in that apostolate in God’s 
church which is to “ preach the gospel to every creature.” 

For “if any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar,” says St. John. “ For he that loveth not his brother whom 
he seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?” (I. John iv. 
20). It is in the love of God that men find out how to love their 
neighbor. On the heights of Sinai and in the trials of the desert 
Moses came to know the gentleness of God’s providence, and in 
the light of that knowledge, he set himself to serve his brethren; 
he went to them with new strength, and few men have loved as he 
loved. Isaias, in the temple, felt the divine presence, knew God 
as the Holy One hating iniquity, and in the strength of that knowl- 
edge he turned to his neighbors and preached: “ Offer sacrifice no 
more in vain. Learn to do well, relieve the oppressed, defend the 
widow.” Our Lord came, and with Him came the new law of 
love; and in the knowledge of that love, men like St. Paul and the 
apostles were able to give themselves for others, and to lift them to a 
new justice exceeding that of the Pharisee. 

By fulfilling, then, the first commandment “to love God,’ we 
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fulfill the second, “to love our neighbor.” Those of our fellow 
beings of whom we know nothing, we must learn first to love as 
God’s children, as our own brethren, and then we will not be in- 
different toward them. This fundamental love will lead us to 
know them better, to penetrate their thoughts, understand their 
needs and help them. When I know that God is in me, working for 
my good, my love will spur me to co-operate with Him for the best 
possible results. When likewise I know that He is in my brethren; 
know that His purposes toward my brethren are what they are 
toward myself, my love for them abounds more and more in knowl- 
edge. Know that every single soul has a place in the heart, and is 
taken into account in the purposes of Him who moves the tempest 
and makes His sun to shine upon the grateful and the ungrateful. 
Many people at first meeting, repel us, but as we come to know 
them better, our regard and esteem for them increases. The 
thorny cactus, ugly to look upon, dangerous to handle, produces the 
silkiest fibre, the brightest, richest coloring in its beauteous blossom. 
So may the uncouth character open unto our knowledge of it, kindli- 
ness of heart, justness of thought, generosity of soul. Distrust 
begets distrust, but love and confidence are the legitimate offspring 
of confidence and love. What you bring to others, in the nature of 
things, you get for yourself. As the realizing knowledge of the 
fact that every neighbor of ours is our brother in Christ, is a 
member, a son of Christ, takes possession of us, our love for him 
will not cease with the ordinary works of charity, with the corporal 
works of mercy. It is a blessed thing to give a cup of cold water 
in His name, for it shall be rewarded a hundredfold even in this life. 
It is a blessed thing to relieve indigence and distress, for the King 
shall say: “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I 
was hungry and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me 
to drink; I was a stranger and you took me in; naked, and you 
covered me; sick, and you visited me; I was in prison, and you 
came to me. Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one of 
these my least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. xxv. 34, 35). 
Men do not come into this world to get on, but to get up, to 
become nearer and more like unto God. Our love then abounding 
more and more in knowledge, can not be confined to the welfare of 
the body, it aspires to the spiritual works of mercy. The immortal 
soul chiefly calls for our benevolent exertions. To save souls from 
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eternal ruin is the noblest charity. Here is the broad, magnificent 
field which love, abounding in knowledge, opens to our best en- 
deavors. “ He that needs least,” said an old heathen, “is nearest 
the gods”; but the statement has been rightly modified into: “ He 
that needs most and knows it, is nearest God.” For surely Christ 
is greater than Mammon, and our eternal salvation is more 
excellent than circumstances ordered to our will, in the whirl of 
which we have lost our God. We are perishing and men around 
us are perishing for lack of the knowledge for which St. Paul prays. 
The wicked man knows God; yet lives in terror of him, and some- 
times, as Milton’s Satan, defies Him. How much love, how much 
moral power is wasted among us through ignorance! Think of the 
numberless religious sects that are springing up around us; is it 
not due to a widespread ignorance of God’s will regarding His 
true Church and the means of growth in grace? How much energy, 
how much effort is wasted in the increasing pursuit of riches, 
through lack of knowledge? Restless discontent, suicide, perjury, 
theft, follow in the wake of them who in their blinded ignorance, 
are giving all that is best in their nature for the wealth that dazzles 
us by the false gleam of its created brightness. What time, what 
money, what care is wasted among us in evolving theories and laws 
of a godless education! It is due to the ignorance of the fact that 
education, if it is to deserve the name, should begin with the heart, 
should cherish and nourish the spiritual warmth and vigor that 
God’s goodness and love has planted in His every child. 

If the pressure of the material and the visible could be lifted 
from this generation and men could look to the higher things of 
the spiritual world, God would be felt in our midst. Moses did not 
find God in the palaces of Egypt with its fleshpots and the philcso- 
phers, he did not learn there the way of love. When he left them 
and was far from them in the vicissitudes, the anxieties, the suffer- 
ings of forty years wandering in the desert, he learned it. St. 
Vincent of Paul did not learn the love of God in the homes of luxury 
at Paris, but he found it in daily meditation on God and the things 
of God; he discovered it in the sufferings of the afflicted and in the 
wail of the orphan. The mass of men are unconscious of God, or 
they would love one another with a different sort of love. They are 
absorbed in the things of time, and rest contented with all that is 
visible and passing. The biggest business, the largest schemes, the 
present pressing need make them unconscious of God. Are we to 
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help our neighbors turn themselves from the pursuit of airy noth- 
ings, from the quest after the praise of men? To do it we must 
equip ourselves with a thorough knowledge of our religion and an 
enthusiastic love for it, open our hearts to that infinite love which 
is around us, and let it flow into our being and become an indwelling 
guest which fills our soul; we must know that in Christ the Son of 
God lie the thoughts for all our knowledge, the master principles 
of all our conceptions, the light of all our seeing; we must go to 
Him and cling to Him with the attachment of our whole throbbing 
being till the barriers between us and the influx of that divine 
river of light and wisdom have been all swept away. His love 
must fill our hearts, and the knowledge of Him must occupy our 
minds. We will come to love and to know Him, for He will mani- 
fest His presence, it may be by the voice of a confessor, it may be 
by a word from the pulpit, it may be by suffering, it may be by the 
death of a relative or a friend, God will, in one way or another, de- 
clare His presence to us. His nearness will be felt, and the knowl- 
edge of it will show us the way to love our fellow men. 

We need to pray, more earnestly than ever, with St. Paul, that our 
own love may more and more abound in knowledge. The work of 
saving souls through love abounding in knowledge is the work of 
every member of Christ’s household, of every individual in His 
glorious Church. If it be ever so small a spot of earth that you can 
cultivate, put your hand to the plow and look not back. “In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening let not thy hand cease.” 
Do what you can and God will provide workers in the fields you 
can not reach. Your word, your example is the seed, and is often 
prolific, bringing forth a hundredfold; it is like the leaven which the 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal till the whole was 
‘leavened. “ Works of faith and labors of love” are not forgotten 
in the eternal reckoning. Whether your efforts be successful or 
not, your duty in the case is plain and must be performed. 

As man’s power is helpless without divine aid, pray night and 
day for the outpouring of God’s holy spirit and for the spread of the 
Church over the whole world, that thus love may more and more 
abound in knowledge. Say, “ For Sion’s sake I will not hold my 
peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest till her Just One 
come forth as brightness and her Saviour be lighted as a lamp.” 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


HABITUAL THOUGHT OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Qur conversation is in heaven: from whence also we look for the Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”—Philip. iii. 20, 21. 


Exordium.—Summary of the epistle: 1. An advice and exhorta- 
tion to choose and follow good models. 2. A sorrowful illusion to 
false teachers, and to weak and dissolute Christians (Ita Kenrick, 
in loco), “who glory in their shame, who mind earthly things.” 
3. The apostle tells us plainly that “ our conversation is in heaven.” 
4. He makes a kind and earnest appeal to two prominent women 
of the congregation, who had labored zealously and well in the cause 
of the new faith, but were, it would seem, at variance with each 
other (Kenrick, in loco; and Conybeare, “ Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,” xxvi., p.670). He therefore begs and beseeches them “ to be 
of one mind in the Lord.” 

The central and most striking idea in the epistle is this: Our 
conversation is in heaven. The assertion will, of course, make little 
or no impression upon those “ who mind earthly things.” Certainly 
they will continue to contradict it by their actions: their “ conversa- 
tion” is on earth. 

Even many persons of good will will fail, or have failed, to under- 
stand the meaning of the apostle’s words. They imagine that they 
can be true only of the hermit and the recluse—of those who have 
buried themselves in the silence and solitude of the wilderness or 
the cloister. I. The meaning of the apostle’s words. II. Their ap- 
plication to all Christians. III. How they are to be realized in daily 
life. 

I. Conversation, in our day, is popularly understood to mean 
verbal intercourse between two or more persons; talking together 
on any and all subjects, serious or trivial. 

It has other meanings, older and more strictly in conformity 
with the origin of the word—conversare, to live with or among. 
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Hence it means conduct or deportment. St. Paul frequently uses 
it in this sense: “ You have heard of my conversation in time past, 
in the Jew’s religion: how that beyond measure, I have persecuted 
the Church of God, and wasted it” (Gal. i. 13). Not good conduct, 
as he himself admitted. 

Writing to the Chistians of Asia Minor, he says: “ Put off, ac- 
cording to former conversation, the old man, who is corrupted 
according to the desire of error ” (Eph. iv. 22). Again, to the con- 
verts from Judaism, scattered about in various places where the 
Gospel had been preached, he says: “ Remember your prelates, 

considering the end of their conversation” (Heb. xiii. 7). 
That is, respect, reverence, and obey them; follow their teaching, 
on account of their exemplary conduct (cf. Kenrick et a Lapide, in 
loco). 

St. James and St. Peter use the word in the same sense: “ Let 
him (that is wise) shew by a good conversation, his work in the 
meekness of wisdom” (James iii. 13). 

“Be you, in all manner of conversation, holy” (1. Peter ii. 15). 
“Having your conversation good among the Gentiles ” (Ibid. ii. 12). 

The word conversation means also thinking, not talking. It 
means the occupation of the mind with certain thoughts, plans or 
intentions. Meditating upon them; turning them over and over 
again; staying with them, or living in them (cf. any good Latin 
dictionary ). 

Evidently used in this sense in to-day’s epistle. Those whom the 
apostle reproves have their mind (i. e., their thoughts) fixed upon 
“earthly things.” Their habitual thought is of them. “ But our 
conversation is in heaven.” That is, our habitual thought is (or 
should be) of heavenly things. 

II. The words of the apostle are, therefore, or should be, true 
of all Christians: ‘“ Our conversation is in heaven.” 

Every serious, prudent person thinks far more than he speaks. 
His chief end or aim in life is the chief subject of his thoughts. 
Be that end good or evil, honest and legitimate or the contrary, 
it is habitually uppermost in his mind, even while exteriorly occu- 
pied, or engaged in conversation (in the popular sense) with his 
friends and neighbors—making himself, perhaps, very agreeable. 
Does not tell them all that he is thinking about, or lay bare to them 
all his plans. The more sensible and prudent he is, the less he will 
say about them. 
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Examples innumerable in every walk of life: The honest, intel- 
ligent young man, legitimately ambitious to make his way and rise 
to something higher; the prudent, industrious father, trying to 
provide for the support of his family and the education of his chil- 
dren; the man of growing wealth, striving to increase it; the man 
of millions already acquired, busy with schemes of safe investment 
or further aggrandizement. 

All these have a conversation not expressed in idle words or need- 
less and fruitless discussion. It consists in the habitual thought 
of what they believe to be of the most serious importance to them. 

This habitual thought applied to the future life is precisely what 
the apostle means by having “ our conversation in heaven.” 

III. Hence the conversation of which he speaks consists more in 
thought and reflection than in words. 

No need of pharisaical preaching or sanctimonious pretensions. 
There are indeed times when a strong and open profession of faith 
is a duty. But the sturdiest Christians are the last to make a vain 
or needless display of their religion and piety. 

This thought of the future life should never be the cause or occa- 
sion of gloomy brooding over the uncertainty of the future, or the 
difficulty of “the way of the cross.” “Cast thy care upon the 
Lord, and he shall sustain thee” (Ps. liv. 23). 

No danger that this habitual thought of the future life will inter- 
fere with the thought that should be given to temporal affairs and 
daily duties. On the contrary, it should be the mainspring, the 
impelling and guiding force of all Christian action, energy and 
enterprise. 

With this thought habitually in the mind, and exercising its proper 
influence, there can be no such word as failure in the Christian’s life. 

The broken shaft, not infrequently seen in cemeteries, is an un- 
christian emblem. The only idea it can truthfully represent is that 
of a life that has been wilfully cut short by the poor creature whose 
remains lie beneath. God never mars the life of any of those for 
whom Our Saviour died—and He died for all. 

The success of the present life depends not upon its length, 
or upon the amount that is achieved during it, but upon the manner 
in which it is spent. “ Venerable old age is not that of long time, 
nor counted by the number of years: but the understanding (i. e., 
the prudence) of man is gray hairs. And a spotless life is old 
age” (Wis. iv. 8, 9). 
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Conclusion—The thought of the future life is therefore a con- 
soling, strengthening, encouraging thought; one that should come 
naturally to the Christian’s mind and remain there habitually. 
It would be folly to try to banish it. 

The present life is short, uncertain; full of sorrows, misfortunes, 
disappointments. To-morrow belongs to no human being. No 
one can promise himself that he shall see it. But a// may hope “ to 
see the good things of the Lord in the land of the living” (Ps. 
XXvi. 13). 

Our divine Saviour assures us that “in His Father’s house 
there are many mansions ” (John xiv. 2). 

In that house, “ Death shall be no more; nor mourning, nor cry- 
ing, nor sorrow shall be any more; for the former things have 
passed away” (Apoc. xxi. 4). 

In that house, “God hath prepared for them that love Him, 
things that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man” to conceive or imagine (I. Cor. ii. 9). 

Be mindful, therefore, always of the words of the apostle: “ Our 
conversation is in heaven: from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ, who will reform the body of our 
lowness, made like to the body of His glory.” 
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A VIEW OF DEATH. 


BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M., GRAND MIRA, N. S. 


“Lord, my daughter is even now dead.”—Matt. ix. 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—A death scene. Compatibility of death with 
the transitory nature of things in the universe of matter. The passing 
of things in the world around us regarded in Scripture as an image of 
death (Wis. v. 9-13). Various views of nature illustrating change in the 
world of matter—a reminder of death. 

I. Certainty of death. It is an heirloom coming to us from our 
first inheritance (Rom. v. 12; Heb. 1%. 27; Gen. tit. 19; Gen. tt. 16, I7). 
Certainty of death evidenced from experience. The same read in the 
life story of those who are gone before us. 

II. Uncertainty of the hour of death (Luke xii. 18, 20). It ts false 
wisdom to live as if the cares of the world were the only end of our 
creation (Eccles. 1. 14; Matt. xxiv. 44). Death comes in various forms 
and at various stages of life; but the hour of its coming is always un- 
certain. Examples from sacred and profane history, showing death 
often comes when least expected. 

III. Consequences of death. In view of the consequences attend- 
ing it, death is the most important of all events that can possibly con- 
cern us. Our eternal destiny involved. 

Conclusion.—Be always prepared. “ Remember thy Creator before 
the sun and the light be darkened” (Eccles. xii. 2). 


The liturgical year is drawing fast to an end. To-day we cele- 
brate the last Sunday but one. In eight days more the twenty- 
fourth Sunday of Pentecost time will bring it to a close. It is, 
therefore, befitting that the gospel of to-day should bring before 
us a scene of death. A maiden in the bloom of youth is suddenly 
called away, even while her father is interceding with the Saviour 
to come to heal her. How often have we witnessed such a scene, 
as some one near and dear to us is borne away from the family 
circle, leaving a vacant chair by the fireside! Of this the prophet 
reminds us when he says: “ All flesh is grass; . . . the grass 
is withered and the flower is fallen.” 

As the green and lovely blade, which to-day adorns the summer 
landscape and to-morrow is faded and withered, so our earthly days, 
measured by the fleeting moments of time, pass swiftly on toward 
the gates of eternity. “ All those things are passed away like a 
shadow, and like a post that runneth on. And as a ship that 
passeth through the waves, whereof when it is gone by, the trace 
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can not be found; nor the path of its keel in the waters; or, as when 
a bird flieth through the air, of the passage of which no mark can 
be found, but only the sound of its wings beating the light air and 
parting it by the force of her flight; she moved her wings and hath 
flown through, and there is no mark found afterward of her way: 
Or, as when an arrow is shot at a mark, the divided air cometh 
together again, so that the passage thereof is not known; so we also 
being born, forthwith ceased to be” (Wis. v. 9-13). 

The sun rises bright and beautiful over the.gateways of the dawn. 
It ascends on fleecy clouds the dome of heaven, higher and higher, 
ever increasing in effulgence, until in its noonday splendor the 
zenith of its course is reached. Then it begins to descend. Its 
brightness shows less bright. The mists of evening gather round it, 
as lower and lower it sinks, until it disappears beneath the ocean in 
the distant west. That day is past never more to return. In the 
deep recess of the forest a tiny stream gushes out of the earth to 
the light of day. It leaps down the granite stairways of the moun- 
tain, from time to time joined by kindred streams, which swell 
its volume until it has formed a river in the valleys below. Proudly 
it pursues it course, bearing lordly ships upon its bosom, until it 
has reached the boundless ocean. Its waters are swallowed up in the 
mighty abyss and return no more. Myriads of brilliant flowers 
open their petals on the smiling landscape. For a short time their 
beauty gladdens every heart. But the days of summer pass by. 
The flowers droop and decay, and fields of snow bury them under. 
So death, the end of man, is imaged in Nature around us. All 
things speak of transition. 

I. But death is not only written on the walls of Nature. It is 
an heirloom transmitted to us from our first inheritance. ‘ Where- 
fore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and by sin, death. So 
death passed on all men in whom we have all sinned ” (Rom. v. 12). 
There is nothing more certain than death. “It is appointed to men 
once to die” (Heb. ix. 27). This sentence is already pronounced 
on every one of us. It is only its execution that is delayed. It was 
pronounced once for all in the Garden of Paradise, when our first 
parents, trembling in their guilt, received it from the mouth of the 
offended God. “ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return ” 
(Gen. iii. 19). “ And the Lord God took man and put him in the 
paradise of pleasure . . . and he commanded him saying: Of 
every tree of paradise thou shalt eat. But of the tree of knowledge 
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of good and evil thou shalt not eat. For on what day soever thou 
shalt eat of it thou shalt die the death ” (Gen. ii. 16, 17). 

As one of the penalties imposed upon fallen man, death has 
become a concomitant and a necessity of our fallen nature. Nothing 
is more familiar to us. We view it often. We see it lingering by 
the bedside of the dying. We hear the sad lament as the mournful 
message is solemnly tolled from the lofty belfry. We see it in the 
sorrowful pageantry of the funeral procession. We contemplate it 
daily in its image in Nature around us. It is necessarily connected 
with the history of our lives. “ All the days that Adam lived came 
to nine hundred and thirty years, and he died.” “ All the days of 
Enos were nine hundred and five years, and he died.” “ All the 
days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve years, and he died.” 
“ All the days of Mathusala were nine hundred and sixty-nine years, 
and he died.” No matter how long we live, death invariably ends 
our life story. Whether it is our lot to pass away in childhood 
innocence, like a bubble which bursts in the sunshine and dis- 
appears; or we toil wearily through the long vista of nine hundred 
years, like the patriarchs of old, the end is always the same—death. 

II. That we must all die is certain, but when the hour of death 
comes no one knows. “The day of the Lord shall so come as a 
thief in the night” (I. Thess. v. 2). Some deceive themselves with 
the thought that the hour of death is yet far away, and that they 
have sufficient time to prepare for the last end. In the meantime 
they give all their attention to the cares of the world. They busy 
themselves with amassing earthly treasures. They enjoy to the 
fulness the fleeting, perishable pleasures on which worldlings set 
their hearts. Such people act like the rich man in the Gospel, who, 
at the time of the harvest, when he had such superabundance of all 
things that his barns were too small to house them all, said within 
himself: “I will pull down my barns and will build greater; and in 
them will I gather all things that are grown to me, and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul: Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thy rest, eat, drink, and make good cheer.” But 
the word of God whispered in his ear: “ Thou fool, this night do they 
require thy soul of thee; and whose shall these things be which thou 
hast provided ” (Luke xii. 18, 19). 

To act in this way is the spirit of worldliness, which is as old as 
the human race. It first manifested itself amidst the leafy shades 
of Paradise, when our first parents, forgetful of the divine com- 
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mand, which gently whispered in their ears obedience to the Creator 
and a promise of eternal blessings, gave heed to the crafty serpent 
to seek that happiness of creatures, which is at variance with the 
only true felicity—doing the Creator’s will. It is that mundane 
wisdom which leads its votaries to seek after those things that 
appeal to ambition and pride, and which are the stepping-stones to 
worldly greatness. 

Those who make a pretense of this wisdom are constantly em- 
ploying their time and exercising all their activities in striving to 
acquire the applause of men and temporal honors and riches, in 
which they place their supreme happiness. The world alone, the 
visible, material world, is their sphere of action. They see nothing 
beyond this life worthy of their ambition. It is of such as these 
that the Gospel says: “ The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light” (Luke xvi. 8). For, in 
truth, they use all their energies to gain the object of their pursuit. 
But like the rich man of the Gospel, the words of divine warning: 
“Thou fool, to-night they require thy soul of thee,” call them to 
task. And the wise man speaks in their souls: “I have seen all 
things that are done under the sun, and behold, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit’ (Eccles. i. 14). ‘‘ Wherefore, be ye also ready, 
for at what hour ye know not the Son of Man will come” 
(Matt. xx. 44). 

No riches, no influence or power, no worldly greatness will stay 
the hand of death when the alotted span is reached. Hence a 
mighty king of France once exclaimed: “ Behold, with all my power 
I can not induce death to wait for me one single hour.” And holy 
Job said before him: ‘“ The days of man are short, and the number 
of his months is with thee. Thou hast appointed his bounds, which 
can not be passed” (Job xiv. 5). We can not, therefore, say what 
time death will surprise us. That is one of the secrets of God 
which He has not been pleased to make known to us, unless by 
special revelation to some chosen souls. 

To some it will come like a messenger of peace to soothe them 
into a calm and blissful slumber, while they are still in the flower 
of youthful innocence. Others it will visit with the dread sickle in 
his hand to summon them away from earthly cares and ambitions, 
while they are still in the midst of the pleasures of life. To others, 
again, it will come to call away the soul from the feeble and 
withered frame where she has been the faithful companion of a life 
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of virtue, or the unwilling witness of time long wasted and misspent. 
We must be, therefore, always prepared. 

In the morning, when we arise, and the friendly light of day is 
around us, we must not be over confident that we shall see the 
going down of the sun, which now, in its morning brightness, smiles 
so gladly on the earth. Thousands have seen that brilliant orb rise 
bright and beautiful who have not lived to see it set. Holy Scrip- 
ture furnishes us with numerous examples. Abel, the first who 
entered the gates of death, passed suddenly away, the victm of his 
brother’s jealousy, at the hour when his first sacrifice to God was 
still smoking upon the altar. Heli, the high priest, and his two sons, 
met sudden death on the one day (I. Kings v. 17, 18). The wicked 
Abimelech, who, by cunning and cruelty, raised himself to be king 
over his people, was killed at the very hour of victory by a stone 
thrown by a woman from the battlements of a tower, where the 
besieged had taken refuge (Judges ix. 53). Absalom, the rebellious 
son of the good King David, met a sudden death while engaged in 
an impious war against his father and lawful king (II. Kings xviii. 
14). It is related that a certain king of Sicily, in order to make 
one of his subjects understand the dangers that surround those who 
sit upon a throne, caused that subject to be placed at the royal table 
with a sharp-pointed sword suspended above his head by a single 
thread, so that, filled with fear and apprehension, the poor man 
could not taste of the good things that were placed upon the table. 

On the 15th of August, 1824, Father Papillon was preaching a 
sermon in presence of a vast and appreciative audience, among 
whom was Prince Polignac, in the Chapel of the French Embassy 
in London. He was eloquently discoursing on the value of time, 
and how it should be employed in the service of the Creator, who 
has given to every one his allotted span to be used in arriving at the 
end of our creation—the eternal beatitude of heaven. He had just 
finished the words, “ How precious is the time of our life, because 
we never know what moment the Almighty shall summon us before 
His dread tribunal to give an account of all our actions,” when he 
himself was called by the voice of death before that same tribunal 
of judgment that he was warning others to prepare for. 

After the friendly light of day is over, and night with its dread 
and solemn darkness falls upon the earth, it is the time that we 
should specially think of death. It is then that hosts of dangers 
surround us on every side. All evil-doers choose the silent hours 
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of night as the time most favorable to their wicked designs. We 
must be watchful. Sleep also, the image of death, comes with the 
night, and it should put us in mind of that long last sleep which 
knows no waking. Hence when our eyes close in slumber we should 
be already prepared, that should death surprise us before our 
awakening everlasting night may not be our doom. Experience 
tells us that far more people die in the night than in the day; as if 
the dread messenger wished to conceal himself under cover of dark- 
ness. It was at the silent hour of midnight that the bridegroom 
came to take the virgins to the marriage feast. So the Saviour 
compares his coming to the stealthy movement of him who enters 
the house in the stillness of night. “The day of the Lord shall 
come as a thief in the night.” 

It was in the deep gloom of the Egyptian night that the destroy- 
ing angel visited the houses of Pharaoh’s people, and slew the first- 
born. It was at midnight that the holy woman, Judith, fortified by 
strength from above, entered the Assyrian camp and cut the head 
off the boastful general, Holofernes. It was in the darkness of 
night that the soul of the rich man was summoned away from the 
pleasures of life; although before going to rest he promised him- 
self many more years of earthly happiness: “ Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years, take thy rest, eat, drink, make good 
cheer” (Luke xii. 20). 

III. But death is not only the end of the pilgrimage of earthly 
life ; it is also the gate which leads to eternity. “ The body, indeed, 
is dead, but the spirit liveth ” (Rom. viii. 10). It is in view of this 
—the aftermath of death—that it is the most important event that 
can possibly concern us. There is nothing else which is of such 
vital consequence to us. Thus the philosopher Antitheues, being 
asked what was the greatest blessing that can be received in this 
world, answered, “ A good death.” And Solon, the wisest of the 
Grecian sages, said that no man can be counted happy till he dies. 
We may have a distinguished career in this world. Fortune may 
smile favorably upon us. We may possess riches, worldly influence 
and power. Marble monuments may transmit to posterity the story 
of our greatness; but unless we die well all this worldly display 
will avail us nothing. “It is a vapor which appeareth for a little 
while ” (James iv. 15). Saladin, who made himself master of many 
kingdoms and empires in Asia, gave directions at his death that 
his winding sheet should be carried before his funeral procession, 
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while a herald should cry out: “ This is all that Saladin brings with 
him to the grave.” Aman was raised to the highest honors, above 
all the princes and mighty one of the court-of King Assuerus, and 
the whole kingdom bowed the knee before him. But one man re- 
fused him homage, and Aman’s mind was troubled, because even one 
man in the kingdom refused to bend the knee to him. Alexander 
sat upon a throne from which his commands brought the whole 
world to his feet; but he was unhappy, because he found the world 
too small for him. Solomon possessed wisdom and understanding 
above all the great and wise ones of the world. The magnificence 
of his court was the admiration of great kings and rulers. The 
riches of his treasury were almost beyond calculation. He was 
surrounded by everything which, from a worldly point of view, 
should make a man happy. But in the midst of all his untold splendor 
he wearied of life; he became sad, and said of his worldly great- 
ness: “ Vanity of vanities and all is vanity” (Eccles. i. 2). And 
the wisest of kings, who once enjoyed the intimate friendship of 
God, died after a glorious reign, but left the world in doubt whether 
he was saved or lost. But the word of God says: “ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul” 
(Mark viii. 36). Death is, therefore, the only thing that is of vital 
concern to us. It is the great event in which our eternal destiny is 
involved. An eternity of bliss, or an eternity of woe depends on 
how we die. As the curtain rises at death, so the scene will remain 
for everlasting years. “ As the tree falls so will it lie.” A mistake 
made in the affairs of the world may be corrected. But the soul, if 
once lost, is lost forever. Hence before our lamp is extinguished let 
us be ready, so that we may not, when it is too late, lament, in the 
words of the prophet: “ He hath called against me the time ” (Lam. 
i. 15). The present time is ours; but to-morrow is not promised. 
It remains for us, then, to be faithful sentinels on duty ready for 
the final summons “before the sun and the light is darkened ” 
(Eccles. xii. 2). 
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TWENTY-FOURTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER 
WHITSUNDAY. 


PREPARATION FOR THE SECOND COMING OF OUR 
LORD. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“We cease not to pray for you, and to beg that you may be filled with the 
knowledge of the will of God, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding: 
that you may walk worthy of God, in all things pleasing.”—Col. i. 9, 10. 


Exordium.—To-day marks the close of the liturgical year. In 
her beautiful liturgy, or public offices, the Church places before her 
children, from one end of the year to the other, the truths and mys- 
teries of religion in a manner to make them more impressive and 
instructive. 

As our divine Saviour is the center and soul of all worship 
profitable to man and pleasing to God, our Holy Mother Church 
begins her liturgical year with what she calls Advent: Four weeks 
of earnest, prayerful preparation for the worthy celebration of the 
joyful mystery of the first coming of the Redeemer. 

The first half of the year thus begun is crowded with the great 
mysteries of the redemption and sanctification of man: The Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary; the birth of the Messias; His mani- 
festation to the Gentiles; the mystery of His passion and death; 
His glorious resurrection and triumphant ascension; and finally the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, upon the apostles at 
Pentecost. 

The second half of the year is also brightened with the feasts of 
saints, and of the most blessed Mother of God; while the epistles 
and gospels of the Sundays furnish a body of simple and sublime 
teaching admirably adapted to lead all the lowly and the unlettered, 
as well as the rich, the most learned and intelligent, safely into the 
knowledge of the things of God—“the things that are for their 
peace (cf. “Liturgical Year,” Dom Gueranger, Time after 
Pentecost). 
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To-day, as the culmination of this teaching, our Holy Mother 
Church gives us in the Gospel Our Lord’s own warning as to the 
sudden ending of the material universe, with its attendant evils 
(errors, false teachers and conscious guilt), when “the Son of 
man shall come in the clouds of heaven with much power and 
majesty, and shall send his angels with a trumpet and a great voice, 
to gather together his elect from the four winds, from the farthest 
parts of the heavens to the utmost bounds of them.” 

In the epistle, on the other hand, we are given the beautiful 
prayer of St. Paul for his dear Christians at Colossae.* 


It contains, in a few words, the summary of what the Christian 
should do in order to prepare for that great day, the coming of 
which “no one knoweth, no not even the angels of heaven, but the 
Father alone” (Matt. xxiv. 36). 

Simple, informal explanation of the text, as applicable to Chris- 
tians of all time: 

St. Paul prays for those gifts and graces which he knows to be 
necessary for all those who would “ walk worthy of God, in all 
things pleasing.” 

I. To be “filled with the knowledge of God, in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding.” 

Filled with it; so that it will be a part of our intellectual, rational 
life. God should not be to us, as He was to the learned and cul- 
tured Athenians, “the unknown God.” “For in Him we live, 
and move, and are” (Acts xvii. 28). 

We should know that His holy will is “our sanctification ” 
(I. Thess. iv. 3; cf. Sketch for Second Sunday of Lent). 

II. Christian knowledge of God must be according to “ wisdom 
and spiritual understanding.” “It happeneth that many,” says the 
author of “ The Following of Christ,” “by frequent hearing of the 
Gospel, are very little affected; because they have not the spirit of 
Christ. . . . What doth it avail thee, to discourse profoundly 
of the Trinity, if thou be void of humility, and consequently dis- 
pleasing to the Trinity? In truth, sublime words make not a man 
holy and just; but a virtuous life maketh him dear to God” (Imit., 
IL, i, ii, iii). “ What availeth a great dispute about abstruse 
and obscure matters, for not knowing which we shall not be ques- 
tioned at the day of judgment?” (Ibid., iii., 1). 


‘ 


’ 


*See Sketch for Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
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“Tt is better to have little knowledge with humility, and a weak 
understanding, than greater treasures of learning with self-conceit” 
(Imit., IIT., vii., 3). 

III. The Christian should be “ fruitful in every good work.” 
All know what this means: Honesty and sincerity in social and 
business relations; fidelity in the discharge of Christian duties, ac- 
cording to one’s state of life; zeal and generosity in the cause of 
religion, whether by conduct and example or in giving material 
support; charity to the poor, etc. 

IV. The Christian should “increase in the knowledge of God.” 
This is to be done by regular attendance, in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Church, and reverential attention to sermons and 
instructions; not looking for “loftiness of speech,’ but for the 
simple word of God—for “the good seed,” and being careful not 
to let it fall “by the wayside,” nor “upon stony ground,” nor 
“among thorns and briers.” 

V. The Christian should be “strengthened with all might, ac- 
cording to the power of the glory of God.” How? “In all 
patience and long-suffering,’ bearing, even “ with joy,” the trials, 
contradictions, sorrows and bereavements of this life; and “ giving 
thanks to God the Father, who hath made us worthy to be partakers 
of the lot of the saints in light; who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness; and hath translated us into the kingdom of the 
Son of his love, in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the remission of sins.” 

Conclusion.—Such the beautiful, salutary, loving message of our 
Holy Mother Church, as she closes her annual round of instructions 
and exhortations. 

For thousands and thousands it will be her last message. Who 
are they that will never hear it again? That is not known “even 
to the angels of heaven, but to the Father alone.” 

Exhortation to all to heed the lesson; to look back over the past 
year, and to prepare to begin the new liturgical year well, with 
the holy season of Advent; and to join heart and soul in the prayer 
of the great apostle: ‘“‘ We cease not to pray for you, and beg that 
you may be filled with the knowledge of the will of God, in all wis- 
dom and spiritual understanding: that you may walk worthy of 
God, in all things pleasing.” 
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GRATITUDE TO GOD. 


BY THE REV. W. D. STRAPPINI, S.J. 


“Giving thanks to God, the Father, who hath made us worthy to be par- 
takers of the lot of the saints.”—Col. i. 12. 


This being the last Sunday of the ecclesiastical year, it seems be- 
fitting that we awaken in our hearts gratitude for the grace of which 
God has made us partakers in the course of this past year. 

Gratitude is not a common virtue. Certainly, the attitude of 
the modern mind is anything but one of thankfulness, and yet 
perhaps no generation ever had such reasons for being thankful. 

Yet only want of thought can account for the rare emotions of 
gratefulness which arise in our hearts; and St. Paul is eminently 
right in calling our attention to this rare virtue. 

Think for one moment, and you must admit the force of St. 
Paul’s reminder, given in another place. “ What have you got, 
which you have not received?” Yea, what indeed! . 

Even the things we deem most intimately our own, our lives, 
our talents, our natural gifts of mind and body; what are these but 
donations from an unseen hand, placed at our disposal so completely, 
that we delude ourselves into the belief that these donations are 
inalienably our very own! What is so completely my own as my 
life? My power of thought, my own will? More even than my 
possessions? But no thought could be more erroneous—your own! 
Your life your own! 

It came to you out of the unknown, a faint flicker of life, needing 
constant care for many years, lest it should grow dim and fade 
away into that mysterious background out of which it seems to have 
come. Could anything be more completely a gratuitous gift? 
What have we done to deserve life, and all that life implies, even 
during the term of our sojourn on earth. And what has life brought 
with it? The fostering love and care of parents, who have lavished 
thought and toil, and deemed no pain too great if it were to benefit 
a cherished child. What care for our bodily well-being, what 
greater care for our dawning intelligence and our awakening moral 
instincts? Parents, and doctors and teachers, all combined to 
lavish care and thought upon us, and—how much did we do to 
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deserve all this? What a gift of human tenderness; and how we 
needed it all. Yet those who look back with gratitude to the kindness 
showered on them in the days of their helplessness are few and far 
between, and fewer still reflect that it was not personal surpassing 
merit, but it was God-given compassion which moved so many to 
aid our feebleness in so many ways, for which, we, at any rate, gave 
no thanks. And so it comes to this: it is to God and to His watchful 
care that we owe the origin of our life, and the solicitudes of the 
many without whose combined co-operation our little lives would 
have quickly drooped and faded out of existence. 

How often have we thanked God for the gift of our lives? Yet 
among the things for which the apostle would have us give thanks: 
what can rank higher in the natural order? 

Now, our life is but the vehicle which brings so many other 
gratuitous gifts to us. Besides the joy of living, how many joys 
come from all the beauty which meets our eye in earth or sky, 
woodland and dale, plain and mountain or ridge, and placid lake 
and flowing river and the ever-changing sea: the cool fresh air 
of dawn; the drowsy quiet of midday; the glowing tints of the 
sunset, on cloud and distant landscape; the song of birds and the 
dreamy hum of insect life, the murmur of the summer wind and 
the fierce rush of winter storms. How all these sights and sounds 
appeal to our sense of beauty and power, and find an echo within 
us—and all given with open-handed freedom, for we have done 
nothing to have such a world of natural happiness spread out at our 
very feet. How often do we thank the Provider? 

It is not good for us to stagnate. Lotus eating is but dreamy 
death. Powers are not meant to be dormant, but to be called into 
energetic being. So we must have storms that make us provide 
shelter for ourselves, and many events which make us bestir our- 
selves; and the very stress which comes upon us is a goodly gift, 
and makes us rise above mere animal instincts and be men. 
Toil, and the need for toil, is a gift, and individual man and whole 
races are braced up and reach a higher level, social, moral and 
intellectual, because of struggles with Nature and with each other. 

The many gifts of Nature, spread out in our sight, and yet need- 
ing the effort of man to reach out to man, and make them his own, 
the reward of wholesome labor. Gifts, and better than gifts, 
because of the personal energies called into beneficent activity. 
And what thanks do we give for fruitful cornfields and fertilizing 
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showers and the ripening warmth of summer sun? So much to 
meet the mere material wants of men, which bestows what man 
can not achieve by himself, but wisely leaves man to do for himself 
what he can do easily by his inborn capacity. 

And now look higher. The God-given instinct of right and 
wrong; the God-given instinct of man to justify all his works, no 
matter how perverse they may be. What are excuses and explana- 
tions, but witnesses to the gift of conscience which makes man 
but a little lower than the angels, insomuch as he knows what is 
best, and yet is free to choose the worst. Nor to be left alone to 
puzzle out by himself the many moral problems which human life, 
in its many complex relationships, its many changing needs, force 
themselves upon him for definite solution. 

The great gift bestowed upon the inmost recesses of man’s being, 
the gift of conscience, needs an external standard, and a guide out- 
side of each individual man. A guide trusty and sure, for each 
and all, speaking with no uncertain voice, leading with no unfalter- 
ing steps. Such a guide is given us in the Church, and in its rulers, 
to whom is conveyed the divine promise, “ He that hear you, hear 
me.” 

And what thanks do we formally give for all these benefits and 
donations, all this forethought for our common needs. Thanks! 
We forget, take all as a matter of course, grumble at petty depriva- 
tions, are soured because some wandering idea of ours, which our 
friends are easily able to see in its full impracticability, is not 
instantly realized. 

Surely we need the warning of St. Paul—that we should be 
grateful. Ingratitude, more than anything else, stops the flow of 
benevolence, shuts up the heart of the giver, and dries up the very 
source of kindliness. 

Give thanks then, reflect upon the unmeasured benefits, personal, 
public, temporal, spiritual, which we have received, each and all, 
and so many of our misfortunes have sprung from a selfish, callous 
misuse of the very best gifts of God. And misfortune itself was 
a gift, a gift sent us to sober us, to make us thoughtful, to open our 
eyes to reality, to check our downward career, and to make us thank 
the.great giver of ail gifts, that in His wisdom He has known how 
to transform our wilfulness into an occasion of rising from spiritual 
death to be partakers of His own divine life and unending happi- 
ness. 
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HINTS FOR SERMONS AT CHILDREN’S MASSES, 
TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


The parable of the ungrateful servant—Matt. xviii. 23-35. 


(In connection with these brief suggestions the work “Teacher's Hand- 
book to Bible History” is referred to as very serviceable, for narration and 
commentary, in explaining the Sunday gospel to young audiences.) 


Application of the Gospel. In all our trials and needs we should 
turn, full of confidence, to our kind Father in heaven. This was the 
lesson contained in last Sunday’s gospel. But we should especially 
have recourse to God, when the burden of sin oppresses us. This, 
to-day’s gospel teaches. We may hope that our prayers will 
be heard, and that our sins will be forgiven if we also gladly forgive 
those who offend us. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
The coin of tribute-—Matt. xxii. 15-21. 


Application of the Gospel. The end of the ecclesiastical year, 
during which the Church has continually summoned us to true 
piety and godliness, is drawing near. For many the Church has 
worked in vain. To-day she once more pleadingly lifts up her voice 
and exhorts us in the gospel of the coin of tribute with the picture 
of the emperor (in which she sees a symbol of the human soul 
with the image of God), to at last “ render to God the things that 
are God’s.” 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


Jesus heals a woman sick for twelve years, and raises to life the daughter 
of Jairus.—Matt. ix. 18-26. 


Application of the Gospel. In order to lend still more emphasis 
to her warning of the previous Sunday, the Church in to-day’s 
gospel leads us to a deathbed, that we, thinking of our own death, 
may resolve upon a pious and godly course of life. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


_ Christ foretells the destruction of the temple; the signs that shall precede 
it, and those that shall precede the last judgment.—Matt. xxiv. 15-35. 


Application of the Gospel. A whole year of grace is again ended 
with this Sunday, which is the last of the ecclesiastical year. Like 
a mother apprehensive of the welfare of her children, the Church 
has lifted up her voice, in a pleading, admonishing, warning, and 
threatening manner, that her children, to speak with the apostle, 
may walk worthy of God, in all things pleasing; being fruitful in 
every good work, and finally share the inheritance of the saints in 
heaven. Many of her children, alas, did not pay any attention to 
her motherly call and did not turn back from the way of sin. To- 
day the Church once more summons all her strength to threaten 
the negligent and indifferent with the terror of that awful judgment 
from which no man will escape. Thus the Church has chosen 
to-day’s gospel well suited and full of meaning for this particular 
day. 
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SEVEN CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN, IN PREPARA- 
TION FOR FIRST CONFESSION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


First CONFERENCE. 


My dear children, in a few days you will go to confession for the 
first time. Confession must always be made well. So, in order that 
every time you confess your sins you may be sure that you have 
neglected nothing, and have told every one of your faults and have 
been sorry for them in the right way, the greatest care must be 
taken that the very first confession you make be so good that it will 
be the beginning of many, many confessions, all ending with the last, 
which will be at the hour of death, and will be so well done that 
you will not be afraid to die, but rather be glad. If this was not the 
case we would not go to all the trouble to which you see we have 
gone to teach you how to perform this act as you should and as 
you must. You have been coming to Catechism every Sunday, and 
during the whole of Lent you were with your teachers every day. 
You had so many pages of your Catechism to learn by heart, and to 
learn in such a way that you will never forget them. You have been 
examined by your teachers and by your priest, and all you who are 
now listening to me have passed well. 

A great many others began with you, but they are not here now, 
becatise either they did not learn their Catechism well enough or 


because they did not come regularly to their class. 

You know well the part of your little book which must be learned 
before one can be allowed to approach the Sacrament of Penance. 
Besides, you were never absent. So you have won a very great 
prize, the prize of being permitted to go to Confession. It is a reward 
so great that it is only when you have entered heaven that you will 
know how great it is. You have not yet done all that is necessary ; 
that is, you have not done enough to make yourselves ready for this 
wonderful Sacrament. Twice a day for three days you are to come 
to the church and I will go over with you everything you know so 
well by heart. You are young, and you are easily made tired by any- 
thing that is not play. I will not keep you long. I will not talk to 
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you in any instruction for more than twenty minutes, at the end of 
which I will keep you ten minutes more asking you questions and 
letting you ask me questions, so that there will be nothing that you 
will not understand. 

In the prayer we say at the beginning of each instruction you will 
ask God, through the most Sacred Heart of Jesus and through the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, to give you the grace of being attentive, 
of understanding and of being made every minute more ready for 
the great day of your first confession. In this way I feel that, with 
God’s help, you will be so happy after your first confession 
that you will always remember the day on which you made 
it, and will always be glad whenever the time comes for you to 
make other confessions. Our Holy Father, the Pope, is very fond 
of Sunday schools and Sunday school children. He has written to 
all the bishops of the world begging of them to take care of all his 
little children, and to see that they are well prepared for all the 
Sacraments, especially for those of Penance and Communion. Now, 
I ask you, since all that I say is true—I ask you, do you not think 
you should do your best to fit yourselves for the great Sacrament? 
I hear every boy and every girl here say yes to my question. You 
know we want our children to be very good in every way. I think 
that you all want to be good, too. I am sure there is no one here 
that intends to be a bad girl or a bad boy, a bad man or a bad 
woman. Is there? Why do we want you all to be good? Because 
we want the world to be good. 

If everybody in the world was good what a different world it 
would be! There would be no more cursing, nor swearing, nor 
stealing, nor becoming angry or jealous. Nobody would hurt 
another. There would be no more murder, and, perhaps, or rather 
certainly, no more wars. What a beautiful place this would be to 
live in then! Besides, then everybody would be saved, that is, every- 
body would go to heaven and be with God forever. Now you see 
why we want all our children to be good, because then there is a 
chance that they will keep on growing good until they are men and 
women, and thus the world will be better for all that. Nothing 
helps more to make and keep children as they should be than going 
to confession. But if your confession is not made well it will not 
help at all. It is pretty true that if your first confession is made 
properly that all your following confessions will be made properly, 
too. Now I have given you some reasons why you should do all 
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you can to so prepare yourselves for this first confession that when 
it is over it will be something you will never forget and will always 
be glad to remember. 

I am going to tell you about a remarkable Sunday school teacher. 
He is on the list of the holy ones of our Church. He isa saint. He 
is now in heaven. He has been there with God and Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin and the angels and the saints ever since he died, and 
that was just two hundred and forty-seven years ago. That is a long 
while to be in heaven. So it may seem to you and me, but to him 
it has all passed like a flash. This saint’s name is Joseph Calasanc- 
tius. He founded a society of priests. They were called “ The Poor 
Regular Clergy of the Pious Schools of the Mother of God.” When 
he was a child and during his boyhood he practised all the virtues. 
At schgol he spoke very often of the wonderful things in the Cate- 
chism, and especially about the best way of praying. He became a 
very learned man. He madea vow. Do you know what that means? 
It means a most solemn promise. He made a vow that he would 
be as good in thought, word and deed as it was possible for him to 
be. He was very fond of children, and they were very fond of him 
and liked to listen to him talking about Confession and Communion 
and the other things of God. When he was but a child himself he 
used to call them around him. He became a priest. He was a 
Spaniard, but went to Rome, and there did very many striking 
things for God and the Church. He was a lover of the poor, and 
during a plague he carried the bodies of the dead on his shoulders 
and buried them. 

Finally, when the Holy Ghost spoke to him, he started that society 
of poor priests, and the duty of that society was to teach children. 
The poor children of that day did not have so many to teach them 
as you have now. That society went all over Europe gathering 
children together, teaching them Catechism and preparing them to 
receive the great Sacraments of Confession and Communion. 

This St. Joseph lived till he was ninety-two years old. The blessed 
Mother of God, to whom he was very dear—first, on account of his 
pure life, and, secondly, on account of the care he took of children— 
told him the day on which he was going to die, and on that day his 
sinless soul was received by her into heaven. This happened in the 
year sixteen hundred and forty-eight. One hundred years after he 
left this world his heart and tongue were found just as they had 
been in life. 
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Now I am sure you are asking me why I talk of this holy man. 
I know you are all asking what has this St. Joseph to do with 
Catechism. The reason I spoke of him is this: If God loved him 
so much because he made teaching Catechism the work of his life, 
I ask you, does that not show what God thinks of the need of chil- 
dren knowing their Catechism? Now what God thinks, my dear 
children, you must try and think, just as what God hates you must 
hate, and what God loves you must love. 

You understand now that you should know your Catechism better 
than anything else you know. In fact, you might know everything 
else, you might become very learned in all other things, but if you 
do not hold your Catechism firmly in your memory everything else 
will be worth nothing at all. You wonder why the priest speaks so 
very often about Sunday school and Catechism. You see why now. 
You have learned in your Sunday school and you have read in your 
Catechism that God made you. Why did He make you? I see the 
answer on your lips. God made you. God was not obliged to make 
you—nobody could force Him to make you; He made you of His 
own free will. He must have made you for some reason. God never 
acts without a reason. You and I do sometimes, but the Lord 
never. Your Catechism tells you that He created you to know Him 
and to serve Him and to love Him in this life, and to be happy with 
Him forever in the next. If you do not know Him, or if you know 
Him and do not serve Him, you can not be happy in the next world. 
If you are not happy in the other world, you are certainly going to 
be unhappy and miserable. And as the other world has no death in 
it, as in the next world everybody is going to live forever, it is as 
certain as certain can be, if one is unhappy there and wretched, one 
is unhappy and wretched forever and forever. 

Not one of us wishes to be unhappy, even for a second, and surely 
not one of us could bear the thought of being unhappy forever. 
Children meet with all sorts of accidents about which we hear and 
read every day. They meet with terrible accidents; they lose their 
legs and their arms. They are crippled for life. Not only that, but 
they are killed. We can not bear even to think of these things. 
Can you tell me which is worse: to be lame or blind, or deaf and 
dumb, or even to die, or, to go on living forever—forever, mind you, 
in the other world, without being cared for or loved by anybody, to be 
in darkness and in suffering more cruel than anything anybody has 
known in this life, and that always and without end? I know what 
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vour answer is. You will tell me at once that it is better, oh better 
than any one can think, to be in all kinds of pain here for years and 
years than to be in torture forever in the life after the grave. 

It is your Catechism which teaches you all this, and remember 
that in many parts of the world there are boys and girls who know 
nothing at all about these things. You would know nothing your- 
selves if there had not been your parents to tell you about it or to 
send you where you would hear about it. Suppose I ask you what 
you ought to do now that I have been telling you how necessary 
Catechism is, what will you answer? I think I hear you all say 
that, no matter how well you studied your Sunday school lessons 
before, you are going to study harder now and until you make your 
first Communion and until you are confirmed, that is, until you 
receive the Sacrament which gives you the Holy Ghost. I think 
I hear you all say that, no matter how careful you have been up to 
now in being present at every Sunday school class, you will let 
nothing in the future keep you away. 

Those are two good resolutions. “ Resolution ” is a big word, but 
I have an idea that you know what it means. When you make a 
resolution you make a strong promise to God and to yourself that 
you will do something that pleases Him and is useful to you. Your 
Catechism has taught you that it is more worth your while to be 
happy in the next world than to be happy here, that you must take 
more care of your soul than of your body, for the simple reason 
that the body will die one day and the soul will never die. There is 
only one thing that can hurt the soul. What is that one thing? Sin. 

If, when you leave this world, there is a mortal sin on your soul, 
your soul will not die, because it can not, but your soul will be in 
punishment always. You see at once that there is really only one thing 
to be afraid of, and that one thing is sin. There are very few who 
do not commit sin. Thank God there are a great many who never 
become guilty of mortal sin. But in case somebody does something 
that is so bad that we have to call it mortal sin, must that person 
keep that sin with him forever? Is there no way of getting rid of it? 
You will at once tell me that there is one sure way, and that one 
sure way is Confession. Confession, if it can take away sin from 
a man’s soul, must be a wonderful thing, a most wonderful thing. 
Yet Confession can do all that. You, these days, are getting ready 
for that wonderful thing, Confession. Is it not clear to you that you 
can not prepare yourselves too well? In these instructions I am 
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going to help you to be so ready the day you go to Confession that 
you will make no mistake, and do everything so well that when the 
priest tells you to leave the box there will not be a single sin on 
your souls. 

We are going to talk about Confession and about Confession only, 
and about everything that is a part of Confession and about every- 
thing that has anything to do with Confession, therefore about Sacra- 
ments, examination of conscience, and above all about sin, so that 
you may learn to hate it more than anything in this life, so that you 
may learn to love with all your heart that great Sacrament which 
has the power not only to wash away sin, but to make you so strong 
that you will be better able to resist sin. 

Now it is time for you to ask me questions about what I have 
said, and, above all, to ask me the meaning of any big word that I 
may have used while I was speaking to you. And when all is over, 
which will be in a few minutes, we will all kneel down and pray, 
and in our prayer ask God to teach us how to make a good Con- 
fession, how to be heartily sorry for our sins and how to keep the 
promise we make, never again to sin. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


FUNERAL DISCOURSE ON OCCASION OF BURIAL OF 
CHILD. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


Ye shall go out with joy and be led forth in peace; the mountains and 
hills shall sing praise before you.”’—Is. lv. 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—N ote of joy sounded by Church in funeral ser- 
vice of child. Why? No sin, no true death. But parents feel none the less 
keenly its untimely departure. Ravages in autumn timely and natural, 
but waste and loss of early budding life in spring, unintelligible. Tempted 
to question “ ways of God.” 

I, Such is drift of thought on present occasion. It is but natural- 
ism and paganism—the despair of those who think all ends at grave. 
But “we will not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are 
asleep that you be not sorrowful, even as others who have no hope” 
(1. Thess. iv. 12). “Christ the resurrection and the life ” (John visi.). 
Has this flower perished or been trodden by soulless forces of nature? 
No! Nothing of what God made wasted or annihilated, strictly speak- 
ing. Nota particle of matter or atom of force. Change and transforma- 
tion, not destruction. Souls greatest of all forces. Indestructibility 
of matter, “conservation of energy,’ add force to Our Lord’s words, 
“ Are not you of much more value than they” (Matt. vi. 25 et seqg.). The 
heavenly gardener has transplanted a seedling. Flower gone to bloom 
and develop in better soil. 

II, Every funeral a prayer and admonition to living. Church 
rejoices in present; but will mourn with solemn dirge over ours. Sure 
of child’s safety, not ours. It’s baptismal robe unstained. In what 
state is ours? “ Kingdom of God” its flower and cream. Our models. 
How? They listen and obey. No doubters, scoffers, nor unbelievers. 
Keep grace. So must we be of “kingdom” in body and soul. What 
this means. 

III. How regain lost inheritance? Providence of God in raising 
stream and fountain for cleansing and reviving the unclean. Easy to 
wander and lose oneself; hard to get back. “ Learn wisdom from babes 
and sucklings.” Child a preacher. Exhorts to watchfulness by being 
ever “on duty.” 

Conclusion.—Exhort (1), to wash robes clean in “blood of Lamb,” 
and (2), to preserve recovered grace and fulfill all justice, 1. e., all duty. 


Throughout the funeral service to-day not a single note of sorrow 
is heard. The hearts of the parents of the child, whose remains we 
are about to place reverently in the grave, may be rent with grief, 
but the Church, its mother and ours, fills our ears with words of joy 
and triumph. The psalms and prayers she has chosen as an accom- 
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paniment to the burial speak only of gladness and peace. True, it 
is “dust to dust and earth to earth”; but there is no real death, 
because there was no real actual sin. The very trappings on the 
bier point to sleep, rather than death. The tender lamb, now safely 
transferred to God’s sheep-fold above, has had its brief season of 
sorrow—its sharp cry of anguish, like the rest of creation, under 
the spell of sin; but the good Shepherd has brought it quickly home, 
to join the chosen band of holy and innocent souls that “ follow the 
lamb whithersoever He goeth ”; inasmuch as they never needed to 
dye their baptismal robes white in His blood. For sinless souls, 
there is no death. There is change—transformation ; but they never 
perish. Sin is death and death is sin. 

And, yet, deep in the heart of many of you is sorrow. A parent’s 
heart naturally clings to heaven’s best gift, in the form in which 
heaven sent it—the babe, the child. The home seemed lighted up 
by its presence. Its voice was as the sweetest melody in the fond 
and loving ears of father and mother; and their home now appears 
dark and cheerless and lonely. But Christian and Catholic parents, 
your child still lives. It is not dead. Its Father’s mansions are 
glad with its presence. The angelic melodies are increased by its 
song. When with you, you folded its little hands in prayer, and 
taught it to lisp in childish accents, the “ Our Father,’ and, no 
doubt, earnestly craved that it should never forfeit its right to see 
God. Murmur not that your prayer is swiftly heard, and that your 
child has gone to join its Father and your Father in heaven. To 
all this, perhaps, the head says yes, but the heart answers no. We 
can not help asking why God gives and takes in almost the same 
breath. When in late autumn we see the flowers, that gladdened 
us with their wealth of beauty and color all through the spring and 
summer, now yielding to the chill damps and early frosts, we are 
resigned and say it is just and natural. They bloomed and waved 
in the balmy air and soft, sweet sunshine their allotted day, and 
must now yield their place to others. Everything has its season. 
But when in spring or early summer we see blighting winds and 
untimely frosts nipping, ravaging and destroying the tender buds 
of rose or pink or honeysuckle, just emerging into full life and 
beauty, we feel pain and grief, and are tempted to question the 
strange ways of God to man. Why this waste? Why this blight 
on what was so fair and young and full of promise? 

I. Such, may be, is the drift of the thought current in many 
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a heart here present. They grudge not to death his harvest of the 
old, the infirm, the useless, those whose work is done—the grass 
that is ripe for the sickle; the flowers even that have ripened and 
expanded to the sun. True, it is sad, but it is the order and way of 
nature. As Job says, “ Man cometh forth as a flower and is de- 
stroyed” (Job xiv. 2). But that death should be permitted to 
mow down beneath his relentless sickle, the hope and promise, the 
very flower and blossom of our race, the young and innocent just 
emerging into life, seems cruel and unreasonable. The heart re- 
volts. Our sense of justice and of the fitness of things is outraged. 
You ask for comfort, sorrowing mother and deeply afflicted father. 
All your earthly hope and joy, perhaps, were centered in this 
tender rosebud of your family. The very light of life seems put 
out. Its smile, its childish prattle, its growing strength and opening 
powers of mind were as very sunshine to your souls; but now all 
is joyless, sad and silent. Like Rachel, you mourn over your little 
one, and refuse to be comforted, because it is not. I share your 
grief all the more keenly, as there is no human remedy. And yet, 
in saying all this, am I not lapsing unconsciously into paganism? 
Death can not be premature, if God wills it. The mere humanists . 
of all times, who only see in death the end of all life, lament, deplore 
and curse it. The expression of their despair, their grief, their 
complaints against the gods, may be read in tomb and pillar and 
broken stones and marbles along the old roads and in the old 
remaining or recently disinterred centres of Greek and Roman life; 
but they who spoke thus knew not the true God. They had neither 
faith nor hope nor charity as we. They had never heard the voice 
of Him who said, “I am the resurrection and the life: He that 
believeth in me hath everlasting life” (John vi. 47) ; nor the words 
of His apostles, written to men who had previously believed they 
were like the beasts that perish, “ We will not have you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them that are asleep, that you be not sorrow- 
ful, even as others who have no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so, them who have slept through 
Jesus will God bring with him” (I. Thess. iv. 12, 13). “ Where- 
fore comfort ye one another with these words ” (Ibid.). 

Has your flower perished? Has the tiny blossom of humanity 
that lies at our feet been roughly torn from its protectors, and 
trampled out of being, by the great soulless forces of nature? No, 
assuredly! Nothing of what God has made, nothing in the wide 
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and boundless realm of His kingdom, not a blade of grass or flower, 
not a particle of matter or an atom of force is lost or wasted, much 
less perishes or is destroyed. The dust itself, the earth your child 
has returned to, is imperishable, as learned men tell us. Is the 
force, the element that gave it form and life and beauty, that felt 
and thought, and loved in it, less so? The forces that rule the ma- 
terial world, heat and light and ether and electricity, are only trans- 
formed, never destroyed or annihilated. Shall the greatest of all 
forces that rules, uses, chains and enslaves all others, the soul or 
spirit, even though encased in the form of a child, perish or dis- 
appear forever? No! What men call the indestructibility of 
matter and the conservation of energy throughout endless change, 
add force to our Lord’s words, “ Be not solicitous for your life, 
what you shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall put on. Is 
not the life more than the meat and the body more than the rai- 
ment? Behold the birds of the air; they neither sow nor do they 
reap . . . and your Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are you 
not of much more value than they?” (Matt. vi. 25, 26). Who, then, 
will dare to say that the force, the intelligence, the budding mind 
and will power, the soul, in short, of your child has perished? No! 
It lives. It is among the angels. It has gone to swell the number 
of those bright pure spirits that minister around the throne of God. 
Therefore, I say, dry up your tears. The child “is not dead, but 
sleepeth.”” Even in its bodily form it awaits the resurrection. Your 
flower has gone to bloom, to grow, to expand elsewhere; and if 
you want to know how and where, and why, then, with Mary Mag- 
dalen, “ask the gardener.” Ask him, the Saviour, “ the firstfruits 
of them that sleep ” as leaving the tomb and the grave-cloths where- 
in they had shrouded him, He emerged our risen Lord, from a rock- 
hewn grave, deeper and stronger, and better guarded than that in 
which we are going to lay your child. He, the heavenly Gardener 
of souls, will say that He has transplanted it to a better soil and a 
richer and kindlier land. He to whom all power is given in heaven 
and on earth will say, “ The Master hath need of it,” and it is for 
you “to loose it and let it go.” “Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before God. Fear 
not, therefore, you are of more value than many sparrows ” (Luke 
xii. 6, 7). Your child is in good hands. It is in holy keeping. It is 
with God. ‘ 

Perhaps, too overfond parents and relatives, will God whisper 
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to your heart the words He uttered ages ago, through the writer of 
the Book of Wisdom, “ He was taken away lest wickedness should 
alter his understanding or deceit beguile his soul. For the bewitch- 
ing of vanity obscureth good things, and the wandering of con- 
cupiscence overturneth the innocent mind” (Wisdom iv. 11, 12). 
Overfondness might have spoiled it. Instead of “a staff to lean 
on in old age,” it might have “ dragged your gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave.” Such things happen in this world of sin. For its 
own benefit, then, and perhaps for yours, God has withdrawn it - 
from life earlier than usual, and in doing so has saved it a long, 
weary and dangerous journey. 


(To be continued) 





THE BIBLE A SOURCE OF SACRED ELOQUENCE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. MEYENBERG, BY THE REV. 


BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


The word of God ought ever to be the chief inspiration of sacred 
eloquence. The principal defect in the modern pulpit orator arises 
from the fact that he seldom or never makes use of the first and 
original sources. It is true that sermon literature is a very im- 
portant aid to the preacher. But if he does not rely chiefly upon 
the first and direct sources of revelation, true sacred eloquence is 
impossible. We can draw the purest water only from the sources 
of the stream. 

The sources of sacred eloquence are, for the most part, the 
familiar sources of theology. This does not imply, however, that 
homiletics ought to deal with mere dry technical formule. Rather 
its purpose is to make these sources accessible and helpful to both 
theologian and sacred orator in their preaching of the Gospel. 
We believe that the consideration of these sources from the view 
point of preaching, as well as the practical suggestions how to use 
them is the primary aim of homiletics. 

Besides the familiar sources of theology, we may consider the 
sources of sacred eloquence from many other points of view, v. g.: 
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one’s own pastoral experience, the necessary knowledge of the life 
of the people, etc. These, however, can be considered better from 
other points of view. Therefore, we will treat only what may be 
called the source of the word of God in the fullest sense of the word. 

We consider the following as the sources of sacred eloquence: 

1. The Holy Scriptures. 2. The liturgy of the Church and the 
liturgical books. 3. The writings of the Fathers of the Church. 
4. The decisions of the Popes and the Councils. 5. Theology. 6. 
Ascetical literature. 7. Collections of sermons. 

We will treat in these papers (1) of the Holy Scriptures as the 
source of sacred eloquence; (2) of its practical use in preaching. 


I.—The Holy Scriptures as the Source of Sacred Eloquence. 


When we declare that the Holy Scriptures are the first source of 
sacred eloquence, we use the word in its fullest and widest sense. We 
regard the Bible not merely as the first of the homiletic “ loci,” or as 
the source whence both theologian and sacred orator draw their argu- 
ments. It is that undoubtedly, but it is something more. The Holy 
Scriptures ought not merely to afford the sacred orator proof for a 
special thesis, but they should inspire his every word. Every good 
quality of sacred eloquence ought to have its origin in the word of 
God—strength, unction, popular tone, practical character, beauty, 
sublimity and enthusiasm. 

In all our homiletic and catechetical studies we have no thesis 
more at heart. This arises from the nature of the case, and from 
the fact that very many modern sermons and sacred orators are 
afflicted with this common homiletic ailment, namely, ignorance of 
the Scriptures. Inasmuch as we will insist on this in all our homi- 
letic studies, because the chief aim of these pages is to arouse the 
interest of the true social orator in the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
we will content ourselves in this article with merely discussing the 
most important points. 

Before we attempt to prove our thesis, we beg to remind the 
reader that the Catholic Church recognizes two sources of faith: 
Scripture and Tradition; and that the Church herself guides us to 
these sources of faith and teaches us to use them. The Church is 
the living rule of faith, and although insisting on certain rules for 
the interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, she leaves large scope 
for its individual study. The question of the rule of faith, however, 
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belongs to dogmatic theology, apologetics and Biblical introduction. 
Here we would call the attention of the sacred orator to the noble 
encyclical of Leo XIII, Providentissimus Deus, on the Sacred 
Scriptures. This utterance of the highest Catholic authority places 
the great importance of Sacred Scripture in the fullest Catholic 
light before the eyes of the sacred orator. On its teaching we base 
the following homiletic considerations: 

That the Bible is the first source of sacred oratory is proved by 
the following arguments: 

1. The Bible is essentially the only book for the sacred orator 
which is inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

2. The Bible is the word of God; it contains nothing but the 
word of God. 

3. The Bible is a summa and compendium of divine revelation, 
although it is not the only source of faith. 

4. The Bible is a divinely fashioned picture of religion viewed as 
history in the concrete, full of life and color, and not as an abstract 
theory. 

5. The Bible gives us a full portrait of Jesus Christ; it is the 
book about Jesus Christ, the chief theme of the Catholic sacred 
orator. 

6. The Bible is a book of divine pedagogy—a history of divine 
providence. 

7. The Bible is an inexhaustible font whence we may draw to 
enrich and deepen our religious and moral conceptions. 

8. The Bible contains an unequaled collection of notable portraits. 

g. The Bible is a source of vigorous and popular preaching. 

We will treat these arguments of our thesis in the following 
paragraphs: 


1.—The Bible, the Book for the Sacred Orator, Inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. 


(a) This is evident from the very purpose and nature of 
the Bible. The purpose of the Sacred Scriptures, written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and acknowledged by the 
Church as the word of God, is undoubtedly not the imparting of 
knowledge, nor the gathering together of theological proofs, but 
primarily the teaching of divine revelation for the salvation of souls. 
The Bible is, as the Fathers put it, “a letter of God to mankind de- 
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claring the way to heaven.” It is true that the infallible Church of 
God does not deprive the people of the Bible. But she never per- 
mits its indiscriminate reading, or puts it into the hands of the 
people without some explanatory notes. The Bible is not written 
for the mere disputation of the learned, although the scientific study 
of Holy Writ is of vast importance; but this must also subserve the 
peculiar aim of the Bible, i. e., the work of saving souls. The Bible 
is written chiefly for the purpose of spreading everywhere the divine 
word, and, therefore, is pre-eminently the book of the sacred orator. 
The preacher’s duty is to reveal the meaning of the text to the 
people, and urge them to ponder over its sacred pages: fides ex 
auditu. The Roman Pontifical and the Council of Trent frequently 
speak of preaching as the interpretation of the Scriptures: interpre- 
tari sacras scripturas. 

Many portions of the Bible are, moreover, inspired sketches of 
actual sermons, as, for example, the prophets, and especially the 
Gospels ; for that reason they are both original sources and original 
examples of all preaching. 

(b) The Bible itself explicitly declares this truth. No clearer or 
more forcible statement of the fact that the Bible is pre-eminently 
the book of the sacred orator can be given than the classic text of 
St. Paul: II. Tim. iii. 16, 17. Omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata 
utilis est ad docendum, ad arguendum, ad corripiendum, ad erudien- 
dum in justitia, ut perfectus sit homo Dei, ad omne opus bonum 
instructus. This text, and indeed the entire pastoral letter of the 
apostle, as well as the Scriptural term for the sacred orator, “ homo 
Dei,” fully justify our estimate of the ministry of preaching. The 
Holy Ghost Himself, and through that great teacher and preacher, 
St. Paul, tells us of the great, inexhaustible treasure of the word of 
God. Surely it were treason to ignore its existence. 

The great preachers and fathers of the early Church give similar 
testimony. St. Jerome goes as far as to say that ignorance of the 
Scriptures implies ignorance of Christ. “ Jgnorantia scripturarum 
ignorantia Christi est” (Super Isaiam; ch. i.). In the same sense 
he writes: Si juxta Apostolum Paulum Christus Dei virtus est et 
Dei sapientia, qui nescit scripturas, nescit Dei virtutem ejusque 
sapientiam (loc. cit.). He also writes to Nepotian: Divinas scrip- 
turas saepius lege; imo nunquam de manu tua sacra lectio depona- 
tur. Disce quod doceas; obtine eum, qui secundum doctrinam est, 
fidelem sermonem (Ep. ad Nepot.). 
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St. Ambrose gives us the following excellent admonition: 
Utriusque poculum bibe veteris et novi testamenti, quia in utroque 
Christum bibis. Bibe Christum, quia vitis est. Bibe Christum, quia 
petra est, quae vomuit aquam. Bibe Christum, quia fons vitae est. 
Bible Christum, quia flumen est, cujus impetus laetificat civitatem 
Dei (Enarr. in Ps. i.). 

The sacred orators of our day and all teachers of homiletics speak 
in similar strain. Bossuet quotes the words of St. Jerome to Ne- 
potian: “‘ Never be without the Sacred Scriptures.”” He always made 
it a rule to have a Bible and a concordance on his desk in all his 
residences, whether at home or at the court in Paris; he could not 
think without having it before him. “TI could not live without it,” 
he used to say. “ Never,” says Audisio, “does the pulpit orator 
create so marked an impression upon the people as when he borrows 
his words of pathos, comfort, warning and threat from the Sacred 
Scriptures.” 

The Sacred Scriptures may, therefore, safely be styled a divine 
book of homiletics written by the Holy Ghost, and for that reason 
the first source of sacred oratory. 


2.—The Holy Scriptures the Word of God in the Fullest Sense. 


The Bible is the word of God. It contains nothing but the 
word of God. God is the author of both the Old and the New 
Testament. Such is the teaching of the Councils of Florence, Trent 
and the Vatican. 

God has not merely kept the human author from error by His 
divine guidance (assistentia), but He has positively inspired him, 
i. e., He has so worked upon his mind, will and heart that one can 
truly say: God is the author of every page of Holy Writ. The 
human author is, therefore, in a special way the instrument of God, 
and his writings, in a special way, the word of God to men. 

Not only are the contents of the Bible free from error, but it is in 
its essence, thoughts, concepts, words and expression a divine prod- 
uct. We do not imply thereby that divine inspiration suppresses 
utterly the peculiar style of the human author, but that his talents 
are made absolutely subservient to the purposes of God. In the 
fullest sense of the word, therefore, the Bible is the word of God, 
and for that reason the first source for the preaching of the divine 
word. 

(To be continued) 
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THE BLESSED VIRGIN IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT. 


BY THE REV. MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C.S.C. 


Fecit mihi magna qui potens est—Magnificat. 


(Sermon preached at Notre Dame, Ind., on the occasion of the pilgrimage 
from Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, and other places in Michigan, to the Grotto 
of Lourdes, August 13, 1905.) 


The human mind is naturally curious; it seeks to know all that can be 
known of a given object. The child is forever asking of its mother the why 
of things that are a mystery to it. The grown person, in face of the marvels 
of the heavens and the material signs of God’s power on earth, is ever 


trying to probe their depths and force them to yield the secret of their struc- 
ture and the cause of their harmony. With how little success we are only 
too painfully conscious. Yet what is the material world when we view that 
portion of the universe that has been the object of an everlasting love! 
I have loved thee, O man, with an everlasting love. How insignificant all 
that is less than man appears when we regard rational creation. And here 
the religious mind is curious to know how man came to be what he is, to 
know the causes that make every man a great being—a being a little less 
than the angels—and that make some men mysteriously great. 

The glory of this rational creation of the human race is the virgin mother 
of God. It is natural to ask, Who is Mary, and how came she to be what 
she is? The Feast of the Assumption, the occasion of this pilgrimage, gives 
special fitness to these queries, for it brings Mary before us as the noblest 
work of God, as the creature of all creatures that is nearest in perfection 
to God Himself. She stands before us in this feast as the virgin who never 
knew sin, with a soul enriched with some six decades of fidelity to God’s 
grace; she stands here as the mother of the God-Man, enjoying the reward 
of this privilege while the responsibilities of the title are now past; she 
stands here with the heart that was once crushed by a sevenfold, life-long 
sorrow, now changed to a heart that dwells in joy alone; in a word, we see 
Mary in this feast in all the glory of her heavenly hour with her mortal 
life as a background to give depth and variety to the picture. Let us not be 
lost in admiration at sight of this picture, but rather try to learn some- 
thing of this wondrous creature. 
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Who is Mary? And how came she to be what she is? Beloved pilgrims, 
you have come here to-day, to Notre Dame, the home of Our Lady, to 
honor Mary with the exultant and joyous heart that is willing to express 
its love at the cost of a little personal inconvenience. I do not ask you who 
Mary is and how she came to be what she is; your presence here is suf- 
ficient evidence that Mary has a living place in your daily lives, that you 
regard her as the greatest of God’s creatures, and that you hold her as 
such because she was faithful to the position and responsibilities placed 
upon her by Almighty God. 

Yet there are some who do not believe as we do; there are some who are 
strangers to the mother of God, while they profess to follow the Son of 
Mary in all things. For them, and also for ourselves, that our confidence 
and trust in her may increase, let us see who Mary is. As Christians we 
all agree to follow the teaching of Christ the Master, for, as Christ Him- 
self said, He came to teach the truth: “For this was I born, for this came 
I into the world to bear testimony to the truth.” If this is true, then what 
position does Mary occupy in the teaching of Christ, in the religion that 
Christ left the world? That Christ might have acted far otherwise in his 
dealings with men than it has pleased Him to act, no one will question; 
that He could have chosen other ways to express His love for man than 
He has actually made use of, there can be no doubt. In matters of fact, 
however, what might have been has no weight. Christ could have re- 
deemed us without extending His life over a space of thirty-three years, 
comprising a great variety of actions; our ransom might have been paid 
without the toil and sorrow, the fatigue and ingratitude of the three years 
of His public life, and His Passion might have remained a closed book to 
the world. All this might have taken place, but we know as a fact these 
possibilities were never actualized. Every man realizes that there are many 
channels open to him in life, that he might follow many lines of work; but 
once his life is ended we proceed to find out what he actually did, for what 
he might have done is then of no practical concern. When we view the 
Blessed Virgin in the light of Christ’s religion, there is simply one point to 
be considered: What position did Christ actually give her? That He had 
the power to give her a prominent place in His work is evident to all who 
acknowledge the divinity of the Master. Did He really do so? 

We find that Mary was an object of the special love of God from the 
very beginning of her existence, for she alone of all creatures was conceived 
without the stain of original sin; she alone was immaculate. As Christians 
we realize the importance of this privilege. We know that in the be- 
ginning, when God created the world, He looked upon it and saw that it 
was good. He created man, and man found special favor in His sight, for 
God made man according to His own image and placed him over all ma- 
terial creation. There was in man a living soul that was capable of know- 
ing and loving God, and it was this soul that God loved. But man proved 
untrue to the trust placed in him, and after breaking the first and only 
commandment given him by God, he began to drift further and further 
from the knowledge and service of God, till finally, we read in Scripture, 
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it grieved God that He made man, and the deluge followed. God, how- 
ever, did not cast man off, promising him redemption; but He would not 
restore man to the primitive innnocence and spotlessness of soul in which 
the first man was created. There was only one exception to this rule; there 
was but one soul that in its very conception renewed the first creation, but 
one soul to whom God could say, as He said in the beginning: “It is good.” 
This was the soul of Mary, singled out of all creation to receive this great 
favor, to become the beloved of God. 

Mary began life in this privileged way. Yet her immaculate conception 
was but the first stage in a series of favors that were to mark her as God’s 
chosen one. She was also the mother of God. When we try to realize what 
it means to be the mother of God, we can only marvel that God should have 
selected a creature to become His mother, to come into so close a contact 
with Him that a more intimate relation can not be imagined. To be the 
mother of Him who is the author of all sanctity, who is the source of all 
our benefits, who is the only religious teacher of the world, is an honor 
we can not estimate or even vaguely understand. Mother, behold thy 
Son! Son, behold thy mother! And the Christian world for these two 
thousand years has been beholding in admiration born of faith the mother 
of God and our mother. Hence it is that our hearts thrill with joy to-day 
as did those of the faithful of Ephesus centuries back, when the Church 
proclaimed that Christ is God and Mary is the mother of God. 

One other declaration of Scripture gives us an idea of who Mary is: The 
Angel of the Annunciation saluted her as full of grace. No one but a 
creature possessing all the perfections of which the human soul is capable 
could call forth such a salutation. It startled the humble Mary herself, 
for she deemed it as impossible for a creature to be styled in this way, as we 
should do were it not for the fact to the contrary. There must have been 
something in the soul of Mary that made her different from other crea- 
tures to merit such praise from her very Maker. We know that the soul 
of man is fashioned according to the image of God; it is a copy of the 
divine model. In proportion as the copy resembles the model more closely 
in that proportion is the soul the more perfect. We are also aware that 
this image of God was clouded in man by original sin, and as a consequence 
it is a struggle for man to serve God, a struggle with which we are all 
familiar. When we come to the soul of the Blessed Virgin we find an 
absence of those obstacles put in our path by Adam’s fall, and thus we are 
prepared to meet a soul that is nearest in perfection to the divine model. 

The absence of original sin gave the first possession of the soul of Mary 
to grace; she became the temple of the Holy Ghost from the very moment 
of her conception. Grace was given unimpeded power over her soul. We 
need simply recall what marvels grace can work when not opposed to form 
an idea of what was happening in the soul of Mary. We know the power 
of grace, its multiplying force, its effects in souls that only occasionally 
resist it; we know how strong it makes us after a good confession and 
earnest prayer. It has made the Church a firmament of saints of varied 
brilliancy. Then let us conceive, if we can, its operation in a soul that 
allows it free exercise, that puts no obstacle in its way, that receives it as a 
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gentle stimulant that causes no disturbance and yet gives an increase of 
life. If we can come to any conclusion in our calculation we can say the 
result equals the soul of Mary, equals the virgin whose praise we can not 
sufficiently set forth. Our conclusion can not be exaggerated, nor can it 
express the whole truth. To find an adequate phrase we must recur to the 
angelic solutation, where in simple but comprehensive words we read: “ Hail 
full of grace.’ These words were addressed to Mary before the Incarna- 
tion. Now add the nine months she bore Jesus in her womb, the thirty- 
three years she lived with Him on earth, the years of her life after the 
death of Christ, and what a soul, think you, you shall behold! How 
meritorious her actions must have been, how pleasing in the sight of God, 
how they must have increased the beauty of that soul that was beautiful 
from the beginning! Consider also the effect Holy Communion produced 
in her whose life was one unbroken union with God. If our Communion, 
in the words of St. Alphonsus, well made is sufficient to make a saint, then 
here we have another boundless source of merit added to the creature 
Mary. No wonder St. Denis, when he beheld the beauty of the virgin 
mother, exclaimed he would have adored her as a god if he did not know 
she was a creature. 

This ,then, is Mary in the light of the Scriptures and in the teaching of 
the Catholic Church. She is the Immaculate Conception, the mother of 
God, the one full of grace. The important question for us, however, is, How 
did Mary attain the place she now occupies? We are all impressed by 
spiritual beauty; it frequently arouses noble aspirations within us. But this 
is not sufficient; it must goad us on to action, and it can not do this unless 
we know how others have become spiritual. The answer is as brief as it is 
comprehensive and difficult of execution—fidelity to God’s grace in our 
position in life. It is true Mary was specially favored by God, but she 
would not be the virgin mother we know her to be unless she had been 
faithful to her graces. This is the great lesson of the Scriptures, the lesson 
of Mary’s life and of all the saints—fidelity to grace; happiness is the 
reward of merit. Only he who perseveres shall be saved, says Scripture. 
Faith without good works is dead; that is, ideals without action are of 
little or no worth in the one affair that counts—salvation. Not he who 
says, Lord, Lord, shall be saved, but he who does the will of God. In 
the gospel of the Five Talents we do not find the man that received five 
talents praised because he had received more than his fellows, but only 
because he was faithful in the using the talents given him. No man is to 
be commended because he occupies a certain position in life, but for the 
fact that he is faithful to the obligations of that position. Whether we 
receive the five talents, the three, or only one, we are judged by what use 
we make of our portion, and not from having received a certain number. 
If the receiving of five talents bespeaks God’s special love, the failure to 
utilize them may cause this special love to give way to special hate when 
justice has taken the place of mercy. 

Looking on Mary crowned in heaven we should animate our faith in the 
hope of a future reward and our confidence in the struggle that leads to 
a happy end; for it is only in the light of faith, in the light of Catholic 
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teaching that we can understand the necessity of fidelity to God and His 
grace if we are to be united with Him forever. Hence it is we have the 
life of Christ, the life of the virgin mother and of all the saints given us 
for our encouragement; they are examples set us that we may bear up in 
our efforts to reach the home destined for us, and in which they now 
dwell. The power of Mary is great with her divine Son, and we should 
rejoice to have so mighty an intercessor in a cause that demands so much 
effort. Notre Dame, which welcomes you again, is an evidence of her 
protection. The saintly founder of this place, Father Sorin, had unbounded 
confidence in Mary, and his faith has been rewarded by marvelous successes. 
Her statue, surmounting the dome of the main building, is a mark of his 
love. As he named this spot, Notre Dame: Our Lady, after her, so he 
wished her to have a prominent place here that all might see to whom 
Notre Dame owes its prosperity. It was one of his great consolations in 
his closing days, when he was no longer able to be about, that from his 
window he could see that statue of the Virgin, thank her for past favors, and 
ask her blessing on future undertakings. I am glad to announce that before 
you return to Notre Dame again the living likeness of this client of Mary 
will greet you at the entrance of the University grounds. Beloved pilgrims, 
we may not live in bronze after our death, but if we are faithful in our 
devotion to Mary there is no doubt our names will be registered in material 
more durable than brass, in that book of life, where virtue receives its full 
reward, where time does not dim the beauty of our likeness, where the soul 
will once more stand without spot or wrinkle the image of God. 











Cee 

















CATECHETICAL PART. 





TWO WAYS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


I. There is a way of instruction which cannot fail to make relig- 
ious instruction utterly disagreeable to a child. This will be the 
result every time the instruction is made purely a matter of memori- 
zation. One would imagine, that this method had been discarded 
long ago. This, unfortunately, is not so. 

There are schools to-day in which teachers daily for a full hour 
make the children rehearse a long series of questions, without any 
explanation, in order that they may be prepared to answer promptly, 
when the superintendent comes to examine them. The superinten- 
dent comes, asks questions, and finds the children excellently in- 
structed in religion. So it goes on from lesson to lesson. The 
children learn their answers in school and at home like so many 
magic formulas and do not properly understand any one of them, 
because no one teaches them their meaning. 

If religious instruction is imparted only to the memory of the child, 
by this method, then the child has its thoughts on the book alone, 
and muses which of the parts learned may fit the question put. 
Or, sometimes it may not think at all, but simply recite some answer, 
whether fitted to the question or not. Children trained in this 
manner will make the best showing when the Catechist takes all 
the questions in rotation of the book, for that is the way in which 
they have been trained. 

This manner of religious teaching must become exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to the children. It is impossible to find pleasure or interest 
in such memorizing, and whatever has been impressed on the 
memory by such a method can not possibly find a lasting hold there ; 
for nothing can abide with the mind if it is not to a certain extent 
understood and appreciated. It is incomprehensible, how any one 
can still cling to a method which was recognized as an absolute 
failure years ago. 

But astonishment will disappear, and an explanation will offer 
itself, when it is considered that by following this method the Cate- 
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chist has but little work. Often one readily takes to that which 
gives less trouble, which is easier. This memory method, then, hate- 
ful and pernicious as it may be to the children, is evidently some- 
thing that saves trouble to the Catechist. He needs no preparation, 
everything he is to say is in the book, and he questions from the 
book alone. No need to study; no need to prepare explanations 
and commentaries. Handbooks for catechising are not written for 
him. The children must know the answers, because they were 
bidden to memorize the lesson. If an answer does not come the 
child is scolded because he did not learn the lesson. Then the ques- 
tion is once more read from the book, and in the meantime another 
child has probably looked it up and is capable of answering by 
heart. The instruction is ended and more questions and answers 
will be memorized for the next instruction. 

Such work may be easy for the Catechist, but it can not be pleas- 
ant; it is in truth only a senseless proceeding. 

There is no mental activity, whatever, in this dull questioning. 
The examiner does not have to think, he reads the matter from his 
book. He does not have to rectify the sense of an answer, although 
the children may fail in the words. If they do not know the answer 
correctly, it vexes him; and when finished with his task, there is 
nothing accomplished. Can there be any satisfaction in such work? 

Let us consider the impression and effect which this method will 
have on children. They will always fear this hour of inquisition. 
Even if their lesson comprises only a few, say ten, answers, mem- 
orized in the manner pointed out, how can they be sure to tell the 
last from the first? How easily will they confound those of similar 
sounding? For they understand neither the sense of answers nor 
their connection with the questions asked, they will always be ap- 
prehensive lest they miss the right answer, and in their anxiety 
they will often give the wrong one. It is by no means rare to 
meet even well educated men who ascribe their indifference in 
matters of faith to the unintelligible manner in which they were 
instructed while at school. The harm that is done by such method 
of instruction can not be measured. 

There are other consequences. If the children are taught other 
branches in a sensible and intelligent manner they will gain as much 
liking for these other branches as they gain ill-will and disgust for 
religious teaching. They become rationalists, if one may say so, 
and enemies of religion, that religion which at school caused them 
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so much trouble and torture, and which they could not relish on 
account of faulty instruction. If some fragments of a lesson, 
never understood, still cling to the memory in later years, they 
serve not frequently for blasphemous entertainment and raillery. 
This is the effect, these are the consequences of this wicked method. 

II. There is another method which renders religious instruction 
an hour of pleasure, of richest blessing to the child for life; which 
indelibly impresses on his mind the truths of faith. For a great 
many it was the recollection of early religious instruction, of their 
religious teacher, that brought them back after many errors, that 
awakened a longing for the lost paradise. More, still, have been 
protected by this instruction against an evil life, it furnished to 
them a solid ground on which they stood firmly, while the storms 
passed over them, and a shelter to which they fled in time of temp- 
tation and danger. 

Excellent Catechists, who know how to make religious instruc- 
tion a source of blessing to the children, are not extinct. More 
should ever be added to their list. How do these teachers proceed? 
What is their method? 

Whosoever wishes to deliver religious instruction to children in 
a rational and intelligible manner, must conscientiously prepare 
himself for every part of the instruction. 

Catechizing is a fine art, which, like every other art, is acquired by 
diligent practice only. Some have more skill for imparting religious 
instruction than others. The less skill, the more trouble, the more 
persevering and lasting the preparation. Only after years you will 
obtain mastery. The beginner must, first of all, strongly impress the 
lesson, that he wishes to peruse with the children, on his own mind. 
He must consider beforehand how he will base his instruction upon 
matter already known to the children. In the teaching of new 
- matter he must proceed from facts already familiar to the children’s 
minds. Any possible awkward answers that may be given by 
children, he must anticipate, and he must prepare for their cor- 
rection. If it is a question of definition, as for instance in the 
lesson of the Sacraments, he must contemplate the subject, con- 
sidering, how he may impart an understanding of the same to the 
children. For only when all the essential elements of the definition 
are grasped, will the child grasp the entire meaning. Thus the 
child will not receive words only, without sense, but an idea that will 
remain, and for the expression of which he will find the right words, 
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even if he can not recite the answer verbally as given in the book. 

During the whole time of the instruction the Catechist must 
give to the matter his closest attention. The matter to be defined, 
the correct and faulty answers given by the children, the explana- 
tions to be given, the corrections of faulty answers, all claim his 
best attention, all require unremitting presence of mind. He must 
evince such earnestmindedness that the children will not care to 
think of anything else in his presence than of that which is being 
discussed; they will be prevented from giving way to diverting 
thoughts ; and from disturbing in other ways the religious instruc- 
tion. He must know how to captivate them, so that during the 
whole instruction hour they have only eyes and ears for him. 

He must be able to dissect the answers, and to lead up to them 
by various questions if the child can not at once give the desired 
answer. By suggestive questioning and by supplying deficiencies 
he will finally get an answer from the child like the answer in the 
Catechism. In this way the children learn the essence of the matter 
during the instruction and the work of memorizing will, after the 
lesson is thoroughly comprehended, be greatly facilitated. Chil- 
dren instructed in this manner know how to answer the one who 
will intelligently ask questions. They get accustomed to reflect 
when questioned, and will never answer foolishly, even if they do 
not always answer quite correctly or completely. 

From these remarks it will be seen that the religious instruction 
of children is not by any means easy. It is in truth a difficult task, 
especially if there is lacking the love for it and the fatherly care 
for the children’s spiritual welfare. If, however, solicitude for 
souls is present, if with earnestness and exertion, the requisite 
fitness for the task has been acquired, then the training of the little 
ones in our holy religion becomes the most agreeable and most 
blessed of the priest’s labors. 

Children will enjoy such instruction. This teacher comes not 
as an inquisitor, to put them through their questions and answers, 
and to punish them for lack of memory, but as a messenger from 
our heavenly Father, to bring them good tidings. He relates what 
God has done for them, how much good He does them daily, how 
much He loves them and how He wishes to take them into heaven 
for all eternity. They learn how the Son of God has suffered and 
merited for them. 

Thus religious instruction in school becomes an hour of edifi- 
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cation for the children. They are thoroughly imbued with relig- 
ious sentiment, and they receive the statements of the teacher not 
only into their memory, but into their minds and into their hearts. 
Every lesson will tend to make them well disposed, to soften their 
hearts, and their very talk will be ennobled. By reverently uttering 
sacred words the childish heart learns the wholesome use of its 
tongue, and the thought of God expressed in these words affords 
the child a gentle pleasure. Whatever is lacking in the rest of 
their school training the care of the Catechist will supply, if, with 
tender love towards the children, he is often present at school, often 
prays with them devoutly and intelligently, and appeals to the 
child’s mind, with the gentleness of a mother. ; 

Children must be broken of the habit of talking wildly and un- 
mannerly, they must acquire the habit of uttering their speech 
gently and distinctly. This will require effort and will demand 
self-control; but this very effort will make them gentle, it will 
remove boisterous behavior and will be the beginning of a higher 
spiritual culture of the child. 

Many of our boys use language that induces one to believe that 
they learned the expressions from wild men and the ideas from the 
swine. One would imagine that such boys had never enjoyed that 
culture which the religious instruction is calculated to give. But those 
who have had the opportunity to listen to the thoughtless rehearsing 
of the Catechism, which for so many means religious instruction, will 
not wonder at the result. The answers are often given brusquely, 
even boisterously, the words are unintelligible to the ears. The 
very thing that should civilize men becomes the vehicle of coarse 
rudeness. 

If, however, religious instruction is made pleasant to the children 
by means of a rational method, then not only the tongue will speak 
when a religious question is asked, but the reason and heart of the 
child as well. Demeanor and speech will be suited to the idea. 
The expression of the idea has gone to the heart, has formed and 
improved the same, and the child does not utter anything meaning- 
less, but something well understood and stored in his mind. 

In religious instruction the learning how to pray is of the first 
importance. If religious instruction is imparted in a rational 
manner, the child will answer questions with the feeling and man- 
ner of a prayer. Hence the ancient expression: to pray the Cate- 
chism. Our early ancestors prayed the ten commandments, and the 
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seven Sacraments and the definition thereof, as they prayed the Creed 
and the “Our Father.” They knew nothing of the tormenting 
memorizing of entire books. It would have been considered blas- 
phemy to utter sacred words void of all meaning, as is now often 
done in religious instruction. People preserved their reverence 
for that which is holy, and they were far better instructed than is 
generally now the case. 

If the Catechist knows how to make religious instruction an hour 
of edification, then he is in a wonderful manner preparing his 
pupils for the Church. If the children are accustomed to regard 
religious instruction as a time sacred to God, and one during which 
all diverting thoughts are to be avoided, if they are made to pay 
attention to the teacher alone, to listen to him alone, then they will be 
prepared to find edification also in church. That the Church is an 
infinitely holier place than the school, this they will know from the 
instruction of the Catechist. That not only religious instruction 
is given in the Church, but that also the holiest of sacrifices is 
offered, and what this sacrifice is they will often hear in instruction, 
and they will not only impress it on their memory, but also take it 
to heart. They will not behave irreverently before the face of God, 
because they have been accustomed to good behavior before the 
eyes of the minister of God, to mark him and his word. If, as an 
indespensable means to insure continued attention, a suitable 
prayerbook is given to the child, then all profanation of the holy 
place by unbecoming conduct will be entirely shut out. As the 
children gradually become able to sing hymns, the modulation of 
the melody combined with the thought of God will cultivate the 
childish intellect still more. 

In many churches the common prayers are rattled off in a shock- 
ing manner. A sensible person can not help being scandalized at 
it. Vulgar rudeness is too often manifested in common prayers. 
Instead of disposing man for spiritual things, these prayers often 
_kill all sense of decorum and all sentiment of devotion. There 
can be no devotion in prayers uttered in such manner. All good 
seed, if ever such had been sown in religious instruction, will be 
completely choked. Therefore it is necessary to continue in church, 
what has been started in the instruction, otherwise all is in vain. 
And well instructed children will be of great assistance in the 
removal of such scandal from the house of God. 

Religious instruction in school and church is for life. Life will 
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prove the worth or unworth of the religious instruction of the 
school. If religious instruction is imparted in a worthy manner, 
freed from the ignominious fetters of mere memorization; if it is 
raised to the dignity of a preparation for the proper celebration of 
divine service, then it will truly be education. The culturing 
element in it draws all faculties of the soul into its domain, it de- 
velops and improves them, and as the ancients said, makes a man of 
the animal nature and a Christian of the man. Such a man differs 
from the person deficient in religious training, as the vine differs 
from the hedge of thorns, as the fig tree from the thistle. Young 
people who have learned the value of discipline and manners in 
religious instruction, who know how to behave becomingly in the 
house of the Lord, can not possibly stoop to the rude morals of 
those who neglect their religious duties. They will not leave the 
temple of the Lord to lead a life of sin. They will seek the society 
of their own, and by their whole behavior will show that they have 
overcome the animal instincts, that they have become hostile to vice. 
Such are the fruits of the rational method of religious instruction. 





INSTRUCTION IN BIBLE HISTORY. 


I.—The Principle. 


Absolutely speaking, it would not be impossible to choose Bible 
History as the basis for religious instruction. It would only be 
necessary to devise an especial method for this. The insufficiency 
of Holy Scripture, which, though the fountain of faith, does not 
proclaim all truths and facts of religion, would in that case have to 
be supplied by the methods of exegesis and theological inference, 
and by instruction in Christian tradition and dogma. Thus a book 
would be produced containing both Catechism and Bible. The 
homiletic method, which governed preaching in primitive times, 
would thus be applied to catechizing. 

Such a method of teaching, however, would not correspond with 
the prevalent tendency of ecclesiastical development. The basis 
of teaching was at all times a sort of Catechism. Along with the 
Catechism the equally important Biblical instruction received due 
consideration. Our suggestions shall be based upon this tradition. 
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The Catechism is the basis, center and compendium of Catholic 
religious instruction. 

Bible history aims at the support, proof, inculcation and demon- 
stration of doctrine. 

Catechism and Bible history combined bring the two great es- 
sential elements of religion, doctrine and historical facts, in the 
right light and proper connection. 

Generally and psychologically contemplated, Bible history will 
therefore be: 

(a) Predominant in the classes of beginners, though combined 
with elementary catechetical instruction. 

(b) Subservient to the Catechism as an abundant source of inter- 
pretation, demonstration and application in all grades of Cate- 


chetical instruction. 
(c) An independent branch, alongside of the Catechism, in middle 
and upper classes. 


II.—Importance of Biblical Instruction. 


The high importance of Biblical instruction is evident: 

(a) From the momentous usefulness of Holy Scripture, for 
the teaching of the Gospel to all. The Bible is the book 
given by the Holy Ghost to religious teachers; it is the word of 
God in its fullest meaning; the sum and substance of religion, an 
image of religion as it exists, in flesh and blood, in color and life; 
the book about Jesus Christ; a history of divine providence in gen- 
eral and in particular ; the means for enriching our religious concep- 
tions; a gathering of remarkable characters; a source of popular 
and childlike eloquence. 

(b) From the aid that historical events give to the understanding 
imagination, and memory of the children. 


IlI.—Method of Biblical Instruction. 


1. First of all the religious teacher must himself enter fully into 
the spirit of Holy Scripture. 

2. The special method is comprised in the following points: 

(a) Well prepared narration. The narration should closely fol- 
low Holy Scripture and Bible history, the difficult parts para- 
phrased, but as far as possible in the language of the Bible 
itself. In the higher classes reading may now and then take the 
place of narration. It would be a mistake to underrate the extra- 
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ordinarily fruitful effect of narration; and a conscious preparation 
for the same, with the aid of Bible history and the Gospel, should 
therefore never be neglected. The best services for such prepara- 
tion are rendered by Teacher's Handbook to Bible History 
(Urban). 

(b) Joined to the reading of the lesson after the narration will 
be the explanation of important and difficult matter by the teacher. 

(c) Memorizing by the children. In case of limited time, at least 
the most important stories should be carefully memorized; other 
matter may be treated more cursorily. The chief attention is of 
course to be given to the New Testament and especially to the life 
of Jesus. 

(d) The commentary. The most important catechetical work in 
Biblical instruction is the commentary, i. e., entering into the his- 
torical, dogmatical, moral, ascetical aspects of the matter. The 
biblical characters in their personal qualities and in their relation 
to the history of the redemption, the doctrines of faith with their 
proofs and evidences, parallel questions from the Catechism 
touching on the particular matter, the commandments as they 
directly proceed from God, from Our Lord and from the repre- 
sentatives of God, all this should be brought home by the Catechist 
to the understanding of the children by means of an intelligible, 
spirited, and thorough presentation. He must not, however, over- 
look the pedagogical tenet: “ Non multa, sed multum.” In this work 
the Catechist will be largely aided by keeping in mind the following 
two points of view: 

I. What is the meaning (dogmatical or moral) of this particular 
point, according to the real intention of the Holy Ghost and of the 
inspired writer? 

II. How can I, in the best way, foster the children’s love for the 
Bible and especially for the life of Jesus? 

(e) The application. From the rich material of a Biblical story, 
or a Biblical period, the Catechist should select a main idea of practi- 
cal bearing, and explain how it may be applied in the closest and im- 
mediate relation to child life. 

To sum up we will recapitulate the various parts of the in- 
struction : 

1. Recitation by children of memorized matter. 2. Narration of 
new matter. 3. Reading. 4. Explanation of difficult passages. 5. 
Inculcation. 6. Commentary. 7. Application. 
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ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
1. The Holy Father and the Maronites. 

In a letter to the Patriarch of the Maronites at Antioch, 
the Pope expresses in strong terms his praise of that people 
for their fidelity to the Catholic faith, and extends to them 
his Apostolic Blessing. (June 29, 1905.) 

2. Allocution to the Polish Students. 

In an address to a body of Polish students, whom the 
Archbishop of Lemberg brought to an audience, the Holy 
Father recalled the glorious deeds of that people for the 
faith, at a time when their bravery was the only hope of 
Christendom. He extended a hearty blessing to the 
students and their friends, and to the whole Polish race. 
(April 24, 1905.) 

II. From the Congregation of the Council. 
Regulating the Mass Stipend for Religious. 

The Minor Conventuals of Trieste were accustomed to 
accept Mass intentions, when occasion demanded, for less 
than the regular standard of the diocese; but the Bishop 
has recently commanded that such stipends should not be 
accepted in his diocese. The religious desired to know 
whether such legislation could be applied to them. 

For answer, they are referred to two ancient decrees, 
one of which declares that a Bishop can forbid, with pen- 
alties, the acceptance of stipends at rates lower than he has 
settled; the other that the alms for any Mass celebrated 
by religious in their own churches is to be settled by the 
judgment of the Ordinary according to the custom of the 
region. (May 8, 1905.) 
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III. From the Congregation of Rites. 
1. “ Flectamus Genua” at Ordination Mass. 

The question is asked whether in an ordination held on 
Ember Saturday or on a Sunday by indult, these words 
are to be pronounced before each prayer super ordinatos. 
The answer is: Affirmative, juxta Pontificale Romanum. 
(July 7, 1905.) 

2. The Carmelite Rite. 

The Carmelites of the Ancient Observance have re- 
ceived the following decisions: All their members, includ- 
ing those in charge of parishes shall use their own Proper 
in Mass, the Sacraments, etc. Where their own ritual is 
incomplete, they may follow the Roman Rite. The Prior 
General may compile a ritual, supplementing the Carmelite 
Ritual with the Roman. (May 24, 1905.) 


IV. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
1. “ Sanatio” for Improper Conferring of the Scapular. 

At the request of the Superior of the Carmelites, a 
“Sanatio” is granted in favor of all whose admission 
into the Third Order has been invalidated by lack of en- 
rollment or any other cause, the “ Sanatio,” to hold good 
up to date of decree. (June 28, 1905.) 
2.The Stations in a Church which is rebuilt. 

When a new church is built under the same title and in 
almost the same place as the old, if the Stations of the first 
church be restored “ salva substantia,” they do not require 
a new canonical erection. (June 7, 1905.) 


V. From the Congregation de Propaganda Fide. 
Honorary Canons. 

At the request of the Archbishop of Westminster and 
the other Bishops of England, it is decreed that Canons 
of the Cathedral who resign for good reasons may be 
ranked by the Ordinary as Honorary Canons. (July 7, 


1904.) 
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INCURRING ECCLESIASTICAL CENSURE. 


Titus, a bishop, before placing the case of a certain holy man in 
the hands of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, with the hope of his 
beatification, issues a general decree commanding all who may have 
in their possession any writings of this holy man to send the same 
to the Chancellor within two months from the date of the decree, 
under pain of excommunication, to be incurred ipso facto. The 
decree likewise threatens with the same punishment all who, having 
knowledge of the existence and whereabouts of any such manuscript, 
do not make known the same to the proper authorities. Caius, a 
priest, has in his possession several letters written to him personally 
by the dead and saintly man. He is unwilling to part with these 
letters because they were written for the direction of his own con- 
science, and if made public would lead to grave injury of his reputa- 
tion. In his anxiety he seeks the advice of a neighboring priest. 
Here he is told that he may either remove his name from the letters 
in his possession, and then turn them over to the bishop, or he may 
burn them, as human laws, especially when penal, do not oblige 
under such grave inconvenience. Caius revolves the whole matter 
in his mind for some time and finally concludes to burn the docu- 
ments. Ina short time the valuable letters are destroyed. 

The question is asked, (1) whether fear of loss of reputation or 
such like inconvenience saves one from incurring censure; (2) 
whether the advice given to Caius by his brother priest was lawful 
and proper; (3) whether in the case given the censure was really 
incurred by the two priests, and to what are they bound. 

1. Censure is a canonical punishment which has for its purpose 
the prevention of sin. It is inflicted, therefore, only after the infrac- 
tion of some law. It follows, therefore, that any cause which 
excuses from the transgression of a law will likewise exempt one 
from the annexed censure. There are times when grave fear of evil 
will exempt one from the observation of some law; at other times 
neither the fear of a graver evil nor the fear of the gravest evil 
will destroy the obligation of the law. 
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However, it must be clearly understood that for the incurring of 
censure sin and contempt of the censure are required. Hence, if 
there is question of some precept of the natural law from the ob- 
servance of which grave fear does not excuse, yet the presence of 
fear may preserve one from incurring a censure that is annexed to 
the sin. Owing to the presence of fear we may in truth say that the 
law is broken rather from the weakness of nature than from any 
malice or contempt of the church threatening the censure. And, 
therefore, says St. Alphonsus (I., 7, n. 46) : “ He who through fear 
commits murder, which is forbidden under pain of censure, sins 
truly, but does not incur censure, because he does not sin against 
the right of the Church, against whose authority no special contempt 
is shown.” The censure would be incurred, however, even if the 
gravest fear were present, when the observation of the law is made 
necessary by public good, or when the fear would lead directly to 
contempt of religion or of the authority of the Church (St. Alph., 
L, &.). 

2. The counsel given to Caius, to remove his own name from the 
letters in question, was right and proper. Had he done so he would 
have taken away all cause of fear of loss of reputation, and the 
speculative and practical doctrine contained in the letters would 
have been available in the cause of the beatification of their writer. 
It is clear from this that the second part of the advice given to 
Caius, viz., to burn the letters, was improper and unjust. For, as 
said above, by the removal of the name contained in the letters, all 
danger of loss of reputation was irrevocably prevented, and with it 
was taken away all grave inconvenience. Caius therefore acted 
unlawfully in burning the letters. 

3. The priest who advised Caius in his anxiety did not incur the 
penalty of excommunication, even though he did not make known 
to the proper authorities the existence of the letters held by Caius. 
For he knew of these letters only because his counsel was sought in 
reference to them. Therefore he was bound by the strictest obliga- 
tion to secrecy. Now while he was thus bound the letters were de- 
stroyed, and consequently he was not then bound to broach the 
matter to the bishop. 

Caius, on the other hand, objectively speaking, incurred the 
penalty of excommunication. The reason of this is plain. He had 
in his possession the manuscript sought after by the bishop, and 
could have transferred it to his ordinary without detriment to him- 
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self or others. Consideration must be given, nevertheless, to the 
fact that Caius acted in good faith, and by reason of this ignorance 
he was practically excused from the penalty of his fault. Strictly 
speaking he did not commit sin, and where there is no sin there is 
no excommunication. He is, moreover, not bound to anything 
further, since the letters are no longer in existence. Certainly he is 
not bound to reveal his part in the affair; for such a revelation 
would be productive of no good and would endanger his good name. 





